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Chaplains    and    Armed    Forces 


Wouldn't  Be  Without  It 

THE  LINK  has  been  most  helpful  to  me  in  my  ministry.  I  would  not  be 
without  it. 

— The   Rev.   L.   G.   Long,   Union  Bethel  Methodist   Episcopal   Church,   2321 
Thalia  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Emphasis  on  the  Positive  Approach 

In  the  September,  1965,  issue  of  THE  LINK  there  is  a  beautiful  quote  which 
I  would  like  to  use  to  preface  the  remainder  of  my  letter.  It  is  this: 

Our  worst  sins  are  chiefly  our  lost  opportunities  to  grow  in  wisdom  and 
in  nobility  of  character.  They  lie  in  om:  failure  to  develop   .    .   .  the 
wonderful   world   we   never   penetrate. — Charles    Shulman    in    Journal, 
American  Red  Cross. 
In  the  same  issue  is  an  article  by  C.  Aubrey  Hearn:  "My  Experience  on  the 
Grand  Jury."  I  remember  another  article,  "The  Fight  Against  the  Smut  Peddlers" 
by  O.  K.  Armstrong.  These  and  many  other  articles  from  many  magazines  often 
mislead  us.  Drunkenness  does  not  lead  to  rape  or  armed  robbery  or  burglary  or 
breaking  and  entering,  because  many  people  get  drunk  who  never  commit  crimes. 
In  fact,  some  people  must  get  drunk  before  they  can  "get  up  the  coin-age'*  to 
go  to  church.  No,  drunkenness  is  the  result,  often  an  antichmax  to  something 
else;  but  nevertheless  the  result  of  a  sick  mind,  just  as  is  the  smut  peddler  .  .  . 
Drunkenness  is  not  the  thing  we  should  be  fighting,  but  rather  the  things 
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One  Day  to  Live 


By  Lewis  H.  Kreuzer 


One  day  to  live?  "Not  me/'  you 
say.  "I  have  tomorrow,  and  the 
day  after  that,  and  a  great  number 
of  days  beyond."  It  may  apply  to 
some:  the  prisoner  condemned  to  die, 
the  soldier  on  the  eve  of  battle,  the 
man  with  an  incurable  disease,  but 
not  to  me.  I  have  health  and  am  in 
no  great  danger  at  the  moment.  The 
chances  are  good  that  as  you  read 
this  you  feel  that  you  have  a  great 
many  days  left  to  work  out  your 
plans  and  see  your  dreams  fulfilled. 
One  day  to  hve?  This  means  some- 
body else,  not  you!  Or  does  it? 

Neither  Yesterday  Nor  Tomorrow 

Consider  this :  you  can't  Uve  yester- 
day over  again.  Everyone  knows 
that.  Of  course,  that  doesn't  keep 
you  from  trying.  How  often  have 
you  said  to  yourself,  "If  I  had  it  all 
to  do  over  again  .  .  ."  and  then  gone 
on  to  relive  some  situation  as  it 
might  have  been.  When  you  make  a 
recording  on  a  magnetic  tape  you 
can  go  back  and  make  corrections 
or  rearrange  the  material  by  splicing 
the  tape.  Life  makes  its  own  record- 
ing and  you  can  play  it  back  men- 


tally all  you  like,  but  there  is  no 
spHcing  the  tape,  no  rearranging  the 
events.  No  matter  how  hard  you 
try  you  can't  bring  back  yesterday 
and  hve  it  over  again. 

Nor  can  you  Hve  tomorrow  before 
it  comes.  A  speaker  at  a  recent  Air 
Force  Spiritual  Life  Conference  an- 
nounced that  his  subject  for  the 
evening  would  be  "The  Greatest  Sin 
in  the  Military."  There  was  much 
speculation  beforehand  about  what 
this  greatest  sin  might  be.  This 
speculation  covered  all  the  things 
that  are  usually  thought  of  as  sin- 
ful, and  it  came  as  a  great  surprise 
when  the  greatest  sin  turned  out  to 
be  trying  to  Uve  tomorrow,  today. 
The  preacher  pointed  out  how  much 
of  the  conversation  he  has  with  miU- 
tary  people  deals  with  that  wonder- 
ful next  assignment  or  that  far-off 
promised  land  of  retirement.  How 
much  of  your  time  do  you  spend 
thinking  and  talking  about  your  dis- 
satisfaction with  your  life  where  you 
are  today  and  dreaming  of  how  much 
better  things  will  be  on  some  tomor- 
row? 

When     Jesus  spoke    the    words. 


Chaplain  Kreuzer  is  with  the  817th  Combat  Support  Group  (SAC), 
Pease  AFB,  N.H, 


"Take  no  thought  for  tomorrow," 
this  is  what  he  was  saying:  You 
can't  reHve  yesterday;  and  you  can't 
have  tomorrow  before  its  time.  You 
have  just  one  day  to  live  and  that 
day  is  today. 

Everyone  wants  to  be  happy.  A 
sure  way  to  happiness  is  learning 
to  do  your  best  with  today.  The 
value  of  yesterday  lies  in  looking 
at  it  and  learning  in  the  hope  that 
you  will  not  repeat  the  mistakes  you 
made.  Then,  too,  you  can  also  try 
to  repeat  the  tlnngs  you  did  that 
helped  you  to  grow  and  that  made 
Ufe  more  meaningful.  Don't  make 
the  mistake  of  taking  the  things  that 
went  wrong  in  past:  days  and  using 
them  as  an  excuse  for  not  doing 
anything  v^th  today.  I  once  knew 
an  old  man  in  Bavaria  who  was  very 
sour  and  disgruntled  with  life.  He 
never  did  any  work  but  just  sat  at 
home.  When  I  asked  a  member  of 
his  family  why  he  just  sat  at  home 
she  said,  "He  always  wanted  to 
build  organs,  but  he  never  was  able 
to  go  to  school  so  he  has  never  done 
anything  else."  Here  was  a  man 
who,  because  of  yesterday's  disap- 
pointment and  frustration,  refused 
to  do  anything  that  gave  meaning 
or  joy  to  the  life  he  had.  His  life 
had  been  tragically  wasted  because 
he  refused  to  accept  life's  disap- 
pointment and  he  had  failed  to  build 
something  worthwhile  with  what  he 
had.  Everyone  has  something  in  his 
life  that  could  be  used  as  an  excuse 
for  not  doing  his  best  with  today, 
for  avoiding  some  responsibility,  for 
letting  down  the  barriers  morally,  for 
doing  just  enough  to  get  by.  Doing 
this  only  leads  to  a  life  of  continual 
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discontent.  You  will  find  happiness 
when  you  look  at  the  experiences  of 
yesterday  to  learn  from  them  and 
then  put  them  behind  you,  leaving 
the  past  for  the  joy  of  living  today. 
Tomorrow  and  happiness  are 
linked  in  a  similar  way.  Everyone 
has  dreams;  and  these  dreams  are 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  a  happy 
life  provided  they  are  kept  in  proper 
perspective.  John  Marquand's  novel, 
Wickford  Point  vividly  illustrates 
what  happens  to  a  family  when  it 
lives  in  the  expectation  that  some- 
thing is  going  to  happen  soon  that 
will  change  everyone's  life.  It  is  to 
be  something  that  will  make  every- 
thing diflFerent  and  fulfill  everyone's 
hopes.  Because  of  this  expectation 
no  one  in  the  family  ever  does  any- 
thing, and  life  goes  on  from  day  to 
day  in  dreary  discontent.  There  is  no 
meaning  or  purpose  to  it  and  the 
hopes  are  never  realized  for  nothing 
ever  changes.  Tomorrow  and  its 
dreams  are  important  only  when  you 
perform  deeds  today  that  will  result 
in  making  those  dreams  come  true. 

Needed :   Self -Discipline 

To  live  at  your  best  every  day 
takes  self-discipline.  The  one  ingre- 
dient lacking  in  most  unhappy  lives 
is  discipline.  You  have  to  have  a 
goal.  You  have  to  know  what  you 
want  and  what  you  believe  is  really 
important.  Then  you  have  to  be  able 
to  do  the  things  that  will  help  you 
on  your  way  to  your  goal  while 
avoiding  the  things  that  will  keep 
you  from  it.  This  is  what  self-disci- 
pline is.  Without  it  life  quickly  loses 
its  direction.  Its  meaning  and  pur- 
pose are  gone  and  so  is  happiness,    j 


Discipline  is  needed  in  every  aspect 
of  life.  Your  body  needs  discipline. 
A  good  diet,  plenty  of  sleep,  ade- 
quate exercise  are  all  a  part  of  that 
need.  These  things  are  basic  as  is 
the  need  to  control  the  satisfaction 
of  your  physical  desires  limiting 
them  to  those  things  that  are  not 
physically  harmful  to  you. 

Mental  discipline  is  also  neces- 
sary. There  may  be  a  point  where 
you  feel  you  can  stop  learning;  but 
learning  is  a  process  that  goes  on  as 
long  as  life  goes  on.  You  have  a 
responsibihty  to  continue  your 
mental  development  just  as  you  must 
take  care  of  yourself  physically,  so 
you  must  provide  for  the  nourish- 
ment and  growth  of  your  mind.  A 
well  rounded  diet  of  intellectual 
stimulation  through  study,  reading, 
and  the  exploration  of  ideas  is  as 
necessary  to  your  mind  as  a  balanced 
diet  is  to  your  body. 

While  physical  and  mental  disci- 
pline are  important,  it  takes  spiritual 
discipline  to  make  life  complete. 
This  discipline  of  the  spirit  is  often 
neglected.  It  is  through  spiritual  dis- 
cipline that  the  channels  of  com- 
munication with  God  are  opened. 
Then  life  takes  on  meaning  and  pur- 
pose that  it  can  have  in  no  other 
way.  Through  the  discipline  of 
prayer  and  Bible  study  and  regular 
worship  God  opens  up  a  spiritual 
dimension  to  life  that  fills  the  ordi- 
nary activities  and  events  of  the 
day  with  a  wonder  that  is  not  other- 
wise possible.   This   communication 


with  God  brings  joy  that  cannot  be 
foimd  in  any  other  way. 

So  Live  Today 

So  hve  today!  Today  will  offer 
you  many  things  both  pleasant  and 
unpleasant:  sunshine  and  rain,  cheer 
and  burdens,  love  and  bitterness, 
happiness  and  worry,  work  and  play. 
Take  the  best  that  you  have  of  wis- 
dom, of  patience,  of  laughter,  of 
love,  of  all  the  strength  and  sensi- 
tivity of  your  life,  and  put  them  to 
work  converting  whatever  the  day 
brings  into  something  that  will  be 
profitable  to  you  in  carrying  out 
the  goals  you  have  set  for  yourself. 
Of  course,  to  find  happiness  in  today 
your  goals  must  have  some  lasting 
value,  must  be  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture with  some  eternal  quality.  This 
is  where  spiritual  discipline,  which 
keeps  open  the  Hues  of  communica- 
tion to  God  is  all  important.  To 
achieve  real  satisfaction  in  Hfe  your 
purposes  and  goals  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  God's  plans  and  purposes. 

God  plans  life  to  be  a  wonderful 
affair.  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
plans  it  to  be  easy  or  all  laughter 
and  fun.  What  he  does  plan  is  hfe 
that  is  filled  with  wonder  as  you 
come  to  know  him;  as  you  share 
in  the  working  out  of  his  will  day 
by  day;  as  you  have  a  deeper  and 
more  vital  sense  of  companionship 
with  Him  and  his  Son.  Life  will 
become  this  wonderful  experience 
as  you  learn  to  live  at  your  best  in 
this  one  day  that  you  have.       ■  ■ 


Then  there  was  the  father  who  wanted  his  son  to  have  all  the  things  he 
never  had  as  a  boy,  such  as  all  A's  on  his  report  card.  .  .  .  One  way  to  rise 
to  new  heights  is  to  stay  on  the  level. — Jack  Herbert. 


At  the  School  for  Chaplains,  Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

By  Norman  R.  Brown 


The  infiltration  course  was  noisy 
with  the  crackling  of  rifle  shots, 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was 
dotted  with  red  tracer  shells,  as  each 
soldier  waited  anxiously  for  his  turn 
to  come.  Some  looked  frightened, 
others  merely  curious.  A  few  of  the 
trainees  seemed  particularly  tense  as 
they  gripped  their  rifles  and  checked 
their  equipment. 

The  noise  was  broken  by  a  cheer- 
ful and  encouraging  voice  which 
almost  seemed  out  of  place  at  the 
infiltration  comrse.  *'Hi,  men,  how  are 
we  doing?  Is  everyone  O.K.  and 
ready  to  go?"  The  voice  was  that 
of  the  chaplain. 

One  of  the  men  stammered, 
"Chaplain,  I'm  scared,  this  is  no 
Sunday  school  picnic."  Another 
blurted  out,  "They  use  live  ammo, 
you  know!"  A  third  joined  the 
mumbling  chorus,  "A  guy  could  get 
killed  .  .  .  have  you  ever  crawled 
this  course?" 

To  the  surprise  and  amazement 
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of  many  in  the  waiting  group,  the 
chaplain  told  his  captive  audience 
that  he  had  crawled  the  infiltration 
course  many  times.  "The  first  time 
was  back  at  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey, 
when  I  was  a  basic  student  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Chaplain  School.  But  I 
had  to  do  it  the  hard  way,"  he 
laughed,  "without  a  rifle  to  shoot 
back."  The  men  chuckled  and  some 
of  their  tenseness  vanished. 

Later  that  evening  the  veterans 
of  the  night  infiltration  course  were 
having  their  coffee  and  cake  in  the 
mess  hall  as  the  chaplain  circulated 
through  the  tired  crowd.  Some  of 
the  men  with  whom  he  had  talked 
earlier  in  the  evening  called  him  over 
and  began  asking  him  about  his 
'Tjasic  training"  experiences.  The 
chaplain  then  told  the  story  of  his 
training. 

Fort  Dix  Field  Training 

Every  clergyman  who  reports  for 
active   duty  with   the  Army   chap- 


Chaplains  march  durmg  basic  orientation  course  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J, 


laincy  attends  the  Chaplain  School 
at  Fort  Hamilton.  The  course  is  nine 
weeks  long  with  one  week  spent  in 
the  field  at  the  large  training  center 
at  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey. 

During  the  week  in  the  field  every 
chaplain  student  crawls  the  infiltra- 
tion course  under  live  fire;  pitches  a 
pup  tent;  rips  off  his  mask  in  the  gas 
chamber;  takes  road  marches,  eats 
out  of  his  mess  kit;  drinks  water  from 
a  canteen  and  a  lister  bag;  and  learns 
how  to  work,  live,  and  stay  clean 
under  field  conditions.  All  of  the 
student  chaplains  experience  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  that  enlisted 
men  and  oflBcers  have  during  their 


Qiaplain  (Col)  William  J.  Reiss,  Com- 
mandant  of   Army   Chaplain   School. 
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Chaplains  crawl  through  snow  during  night  infiltration  training. 


basic  training  courses.  The  chaplain 
also  learns  how  to  put  up  some  type 
of  worship  center  and  conduct  re- 
ligious services  in  the  field,  rain  or 
shine,  snow  or  storm. 

The  Chaplain  School 

Many  soldiers  wonder  how  civilian 
clergymen  make  the  transition  from 
the  life  of  a  civilian  church,  or  the 
academic  atmosphere  of  the  sem- 
inary, to  the  rigorous,  hectic  and 
regimented  life  of  the  Army.  Every 
chaplain  volunteering  for  active 
duty  must  be  an  ordained  clergyman 
of  some  church,  and  Protestant 
chaplains  come  from  all  of  the  major 
denominations.  All  clergymen  must 
meet  the  military  physical  and  men- 
tal standards  before  they  are  ac- 
cepted for  active  duty  and  report 
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to  the  Chaplain  Basic  Orientation 
Course.  The  student  chaplains  are 
clergymen  of  the  three  major  faiths 
in  America — ^Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Jewish. 

During  the  weeks  of  classroom 
instruction,  chaplains  attend  class 
sessions  eight  hours  a  day.  They 
study  their  courses  in  the  evening; 
stand  inspections  in  ranks;  learn  how 
to  drill  and  march;  and  have  daily 
PT  sessions.  The  students  live  in 
bachelor  quarters  which  are  in- 
spected regularly  by  the  company 
commander  of  the  student  detach- 
ment, along  with  their  equipment, 
their  uniforms  and  even  their  hair- 
cuts. 

Some  chaplains  have  had  previous 
military  experience  as  enlisted  men 
or  oflBcers.  Others  have  been  active 


as  chaplains  serving  reserve  or  na- 
tional guard  units.  Still  others  have 
some  acquaintance  with  the  military 
through  individual  study  or  cor- 
respondence courses  from  the  Chap- 
lain School.  No  matter  how  much  or 
how  Uttle  prior  service  or  knowledge 
is  involved,  every  new  chaplain  at- 
tends the  nine-week  Chaplain  Basic 
Course  at  the  school. 

Military  Courses 

During  a  chaplain's  stay  at  Fort 
Hamilton,  much  of  his  training  is  in 
the  area  of  military  studies.  Courses 
range  from  traditions  of  the  mihtary 
service  to  the  employment  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Chaplains  study  the  practi- 
cal aspects  of  individual  and  small 
unit  protection  from  a  nuclear  blast 
because  they  realize  the  more  one 
knows,   the   less   he   fears   the   un- 


known. The  students  are  introduced 
to  the  many  problems  of  ministering 
to  today's  soldier  in  a  nuclear  en- 
vironment. 

Chaplains  are  taught  the  basic 
organization,  role  and  function  of 
the  combat  elements  of  infantry,  air- 
borne, air-mobile,  artillery,  armor 
and  engineer  units.  The  purpose  of 
such  training  is  to  acquaint  the  chap- 
lain with  the  tactical  concepts  of 
units  he  may  serve  in  peace  and  war. 
Just  as  every  soldier  learns  the  fun- 
damentals of  squad  tactics,  so  the 
chaplain  learns  the  tactics  of  the 
units  he  will  serve.  Even  the  prin- 
ciples of  war  are  studied  in  their 
historical  framework  by  these  uni- 
formed ministers. 

Battle  indoctrination,  supply  pro- 
cedures and  map  reading  are  essen- 
tial courses  where  the  chaplains  learn 


Time  out  for  chow. 


Best  time  of  the  day  is  mail  call. 


how  to  stay  out  of  the  line  of  fire; 
keep  religious  supplies  available  for 
religious  services;  and  avoid  getting 
lost.  Command  and  stafiF  procedures 
teach  the  chaplain  how  to  operate 
effectively  as  a  pastor  within  the 
mihtary  system.  Many  other  military 
courses  help  the  chaplain  students 
to  imderstand  the  work,  problems, 
and  predicaments  of  the  men  they 
serve.  The  chaplain  must  study  dili- 
gently to  learn  about  the  tools  avail- 
able in  the  Army  to  help  him  operate 
more  effectively  within  the  military 
system.  The  great  challenge  of  a 
military  ministry  is  to  work  and  live 
with  the  men  whose  souls  have  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  God. 

Professional  Subjects 

Although  every  chaplain  comes  to 
the  Army  as  a  highly  trained  clergy- 
man, the  Chaplain  School  courses 
are  designed  to  bring  the  students 
up  to  date  in  the  newest  methods  of 
psychology  and  counseling,  methods 
of  instruction,  and  religious  educa- 
tion. Many  hours  are  devoted  to 
the  Army's  Character  Guidance  pro- 
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gram  which  provides  the  chaplain 
opportunities  to  meet  with  the  men 
of  his  unit  and  to  discuss  with  them 
great  ethical  and  moral  truths  and 
all  their  ramifications.  Special 
courses  on  the  unit  chaplain  teach 
the  student  how  to  relate  his  min- 
istry to  the  mihtary  situation. 

Although  chaplains  are  noncom- 
batants  and  do  not  train  with 
weapons,  they  must  learn  to  min- 
ister to  and  serve  fighting  men,  from 
the  newest  inductee  to  the  career 
NCO,  and  from  the  most  junior  of- 
ficer to  the  commander  himself. 

The  Protestant  chaplain's  responsi- 
bihty  is  to  provide  religious  services 
for  all  Protestants,  and  to  assure 
that  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  have 
access  to  clergymen  of  their  own 
faiths.  In  addition,  it  is  his  task  to 
keep  himself  physically  present  and 
available  as  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  encouragement  to  every  man 
in  his  unit  at  all  times  and  in  every 
situation. 

A  High  CaUing 

At  the  school  the  class  sessions 
are  long,  the  physical  conditioning 
is  rigorous,  and  the  courses  require 
many  hours  of  study  and  work.  The 
busy  schedule  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  preparation  necessary  for  chap- 
lains to  make  the  transition  from  a 
civilian  to  a  military  ministry. 

The  chaplaincy  requires  men  who 
are  dedicated  and  loyal  to  their  high 
and  holy  calfing  to  serve  as  soldiers 
of  God  and  minister  to  the  spiritual, 
religious  and  moral  needs  of  the 
men  in  uniform.  "Bringing  Men  to 
God  and  God  to  Men"  is  the  motto 
of  the  chaplaincy,  and  this  gives  the 


incentive  for  every  chaplain  to  pro- 
vide a  home  church  for  those  in  the 
mihtary  who  are  away  from  home. 

The  Chaplain  School  Conmian- 
dant  at  Fort  Hamilton  at  present 
(April,  1966)  is  Chaplain  (Colonel) 
William  J.  Reiss,  a  Lutheran  minister 
with  twenty-five  years  in  the  chap- 
laincy and  a  veteran  of  World  War 
II  combat.  He  tells  each  student  that 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  individual 
is  the  most  important  aspect  of  every 
chaplain  and  every  soldier.  Thus,  in- 
dividual spirituality  and  dedication 
to  God  and  country  go  hand-in-hand 
in  the  training  of  each  army  chap- 
lain. 

The  men  who  had  been  listening 
to  the  chaplain  reminisce  about  his 
days  at  the  Chaplain  School,  slowly 
left  the  mess  hall  and  filtered  back 
to  their  barracks.  Hearing  about  his 
training  gave  an  added  importance 
to  their  own  training,  both  physical 
and  spiritual.  They  realized,  some 
for  the  first  time,  that  their  chaplain 
was  really  a  soldier  like  themselves; 
but  that  he  had  been  carefully  and 
thoroughly  trained  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  knowing  them,  being  with 
them,  and  helping  them.  As  they 
went  to  bed  they  realized  this  chap- 
lain, whose  presence  they  always 
took  for  granted,  was  actually  a 
soldier  of  God.  ■  ■ 

Imagine  That! 

New  Yorker:  **What  a  day!  I  lost 
my  job.  Lost  my  wallet.  My  wife  ran 
away  with  a  salesman.  The  Yanks 
lost  to  the  Senators.  Imagine  thati 
Leading  by  3  in  the  eighth  and  they 
blew  it  to  the  Senators!" — Today  s 
Chuckle. 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

AUGUST 
DAY  BOOK     CHAPTER 

1 Exodus 1 

2  Exodus 2 

3   Exodus 3 

4  Exodus 4 

5  Exodus 5:1-21 

6  Exodus   .  ...5:22-6:13 

7  Sunday   Exodus 6:28-7:25 

8  Exodus 11 

9  Exodus 12:1-20 

10  Exodus 12:21-36 

11   Exodus 12:37-51 

12  Exodus 13 

13   Exodus 14 

14  Sunday   Exodus 15:1-21 

15  Numbers    11 

16  Numbers   . . .  .20:1-13 

17   Deuteronomy  26:1-11 

18  Joshua   4 

19  Joshua  24:1-15 

20  Nehemiah  . . .  .9:1-25 

21  Sunday Nehemiah  . .  .9:26-38 

22  Psalms    68 

23  Psalms   77 

24  Psalms   105 

25  Psalms    106 

26 Psalms   114 

27  Psahns    148 

28  Sunday   Jeremiah 2:1-13 

29  Hosea 11:1-11 

30  Hosea   ...11:12-12:14 

31  Habakkuk 3 

FAITH'S  REWARD 

We  all  have  our  ups  and  downs^  I 

know^ 
But  we  don't  have  to  whme  like  a  pup; 
Whenever  you're  down  in  the  dumps^ 

just   pray. 
And  the  good  Lord  will  soon  lift  you 

up. 

— Harold  Taylor 
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^n  Wong 

Zakes 

a 

MoUday 

By  Dan  Ross 


Inspector  Banner jee  calls  on 
Mei  Wong  for  help  in  solving 
a  puzzling  robbery 


Mei  Wong  usually  spent  his  an- 
nual holiday  in  Singapore 
where  he  had  lived  before  World 
War  II.  But  this  year  he  had  de- 
cided a  fortnight  in  Ceylon  might 
be  a  pleasant  change.  There  were 
several  jewel  merchants  with  whom 
he  did  business  Hving  on  the  island 
and  he  looked  forward  to  meeting 
them  personally. 

His  decision  had  turned  out  well. 
He  liked  the  Metropole  Hotel  in 
Colombo  where  he'd  booked  his 
room  and  the  merchants  had  gone 
out  of  their  way  to  entertain  him. 
Now  on  the  afternoon  of  his  second 
to  last  day  in  Ceylon  he  entered 
the  lobby  of  the  hotel  in  a  pleasant 
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frame  of  mind.  As  he  went  to  the 
desk  for  his  room  key  the  clerk  gave 
him  a  curious  glance. 

"You  are  Mr.  Wong,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Bombay  Art  &  Curio  Com- 
pany, aren't  you?"  the  clerk  wanted 
to  know. 

Mei  Wong  nodded  as  he  accepted 
his  key  and  wondered  at  the  young 
man's  sudden  interest.  "Yes,  I  am," 
he  said. 

The  clerk  produced  a  slip  with 
a  written  message.  "We  had  a  phone 
call  for  you  from  Kandy  in  the  moun- 
tain district.  An  Inspector  Bannerjee 
of  the  Bombay  Homicide  Division 
wants  you  to  call  him  back  at  once," 
the  clerk  said  showing  some  curios- 
ity. He  waved  a  slim  hand  toward 
a  phone  booth.  "If  you'll  step  in 
there,  the  operator  will  look  after 
putting  it  through  for  you." 

Mei  Wong  bowed,  a  solemn 
Buddha-Hke  figure,  in  a  Panama  hat 
and  immaculate  white  suit.  He 
padded  across  the  lobby  to  the  tele- 
phone booth  v^ith  an  agiUty  surpris- 
ing in  one  of  his  great  weight. 

The  operator  knew  all  about  the 
call  and  within  minutes  had  the 
town  of  Kandy  on  the  long  distance 
line.  Then  Inspector  Bannerjee's 
familiar  voice  came  over  the  vvdres 
apologetically:  "Sorry  to  bother  you, 
Mei  Wong.  But  I'm  in  the  very  devil 
of  a  mess  here!  I  heard  you  were  in 
Colombo  and  thought  you  might 
help." 

"I  plan  to  leave  on  the  night 
plane  tomorrow,"  Mei  Wong  told 
him. 

"That  would  still  give  you  time," 
the  Inspector  said.  "I  have  been 
here  as  a  guest  of  Major  Currie,  a 


retired  British  Army  man,  and  now 
I  find  myself  involved  in  a  jewel 
robbery.  I'm  sure  you  might  help. 
There's  a  train  leaving  Colombo  for 
Kandy  at  five.  Why  not  come  up  on 
that?  And  take  your  choice  of  two 
trains  leaving  during  the  day  to- 
morrow that  would  get  you  back  in 
time  for  your  night  plane." 

"Very  well,"  Mei  Wong  agreed. 
"Where  wiU  we  meet?" 

"I'll  book  you  a  room  at  the  Queen 
Hotel  and  be  in  the  lobby  waiting  for 
you,"  the  Inspector  promised. 

Two  hours  later  Mei  Wong  got  ojff 
the  train  in  the  mountain  city 
nestled  by  a  blue  lake.  He  decided 
to  make  the  short  journey  to  the 
hotel  on  foot  as  he  was  carrying 
only  a  small  overnight  case.  He 
passed  the  market  with  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  woven  baskets  in  neat 
piles.  Bulging  buses  honked  their 
way  through  crowds  of  shoppers. 
Finally  he  came  to  the  hotel  just 
across  the  park  from  the  Temple  of 
the  Tooth. 

In  the  lobby  the  tall  bronze- 
skinned  Inspector  with  the  pointed 
black  beard  stretched  his  hand  out 
to  him.  "I  consider  this  a  favor, 
Mei  Wong,"  he  said. 

Mei  Wong  smiled  faintly.  "I  have 
enjoyed  the  trip,"  he  said.  "Perhaps 
we  should  go  to  my  room  for  our 
discussion." 

A  few  minutes  later  Mei  Wong 
sat  in  an  easy  chair  as  the  Inspector 
paced  back  and  forth  telling  his 
story.  "This  happened  last  night," 
he  said.  "My  host,  Major  Currie, 
invited  me  to  visit  one  of  his  friends 
in    the    European    colony    here.    A 
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Charles  Marciano,  reputedly  very 
wealthy,  sort  of  rough  diamond  who 
started  life  as  a  hotel  chef  in  London 
and  gradually  came  to  own  a  modest 
West  End  hostelry  and  eventually  a 
chain  extending  throughout  the 
British  Isles.  He  sold  them  and  came 
out  east  to  live.  Built  a  castle-like 
place  here  and  entertains  lavishly." 
The  Inspector  paused  and  his  keen 
eyes  met  Mei  Wong's.  "He  also  has 
built  up  quite  a  collection  of  jewels. 
In  fact  he  has  some  fabulous  stones 
including  the  large  blood  red  Ruby 
of  Chan  Sung.  Have  you  heard  of 
it?" 

Mei  Wong  nodded.  "He  bought  it 
about  five  years  ago.  It  cost  a  small 
fortune." 

"So  I  imderstand,"  the  Inspector 
said  grimly.  "Last  night  it  was 
stolen  while  I  was  in  the  same  room 
with  him." 

Mei  Wong's  eyebrows  lifted 
slightly.  "Please  explain  the  de- 
tails." 

"After  Major  Currie  and  I  went 
to  his  place  we  found  he  had  other 
guests.  Three  of  them  to  be  exact. 
A  wealthy  collector  from  the  United 
States,  John  Woods;  a  jewel  mer- 
chant from  Paris,  Jules  Leger;  and 
a  lovely  young  English  woman  from 
Colombo,  Judith  Barclay.  These 
guests  had  not  been  haphazardly 
chosen.  They'd  all  come  for  a  pur- 
pose to  make  an  offer  to  buy  the 
Ruby  of  Chan  Sung." 

"Then  he  has  it  for  sale?"  Mei 
Wong  showed  interest. 

"Yes,"  the  Inspector  said.  "He's 
had  some  kind  of  financial  reverse 
and  needs  cash.  They  were  all  on 
hand  to  see  the  gem.  Major  Currie 
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and  I  were  also  in  his  study  last 
night  when  he  brought  it  out  for  us 
to  see.  An  imusually  large  stone." 

"What  were  the  circimistances  of 
its  theft?"  Mei  Wong  asked. 

The  Inspector  frowned.  "Marciano 
brought  out  the  jewel  in  its  fancy 
case  and  showed  it  to  us  briefly. 
Then,  since  the  room  was  stifling 
hot,  he  decided  to  turn  on  the  air- 
conditioning  unit.  He  put  the  open 
jewel  case  on  his  desk  and  went  over 
and  turned  the  unit  on.  At  once 
the  lights  went  out  as  a  fuse  had 
blown.  It  took  several  minutes  for 
a  servant  to  replace  the  fuse  and  by 
that  time  the  jewel  case  was  empty." 

"No  one  had  left  or  entered  die 
room  during  the  dark  period?"  the 
art  dealer  asked. 

The  Inspector  shook  his  head. 
"No.  Marciano  rang  for  a  servant 
who  only  came  to  the  door  and  then 
rushed  off  to  fix  the  lights.  The  rest 
of  us  were  seated  around  in  the 
study.  And  yet  when  the  lights 
came  on  the  jewel  was  gone.  Mar- 
ciano, who  is  excitable,  at  once  ac- 
cused Jules  Leger.  There  was  an 
angry  scene  and  in  spite  of  my 
searching  everyone  and  the  room  as 
well  no  sign  of  the  jewel  turned  up. 
The  local  police  aren't  up  to  this 
sort  of  crime.  They've  asked  my 
help." 

Mei  Wong  sighed.  "I  assume  the 
ruby  was  well  insured?" 

"Yes,"  Inspector  Banner jee  agreed. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact  Miss  Barclay's 
brother  in  Colombo  has  the  insur- 
ance through  the  company  he  repre- 
sents." 

"Did  anyone  move  about  when 
the    room    was    in    darkness?"    Mei 


Wong  asked. 

The  Inspector  bowed  his  head. 
*'Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  did." 

Mei  Wong  smiled.  "I  trust  I  am 
not  about  to  hear  the  confession  of  a 
jewel  thief?" 

The  Inspector  shook  his  head.  "No. 
I  can  t  solve  this  that  easily.  I  felt 
I  might  be  able  to  help  so  I  moved 
over  by  the  air-conditioner.  And  I'd 
almost  be  willing  to  swear  John 
Woods,  the  American,  left  his  chair 
once."  He  sighed.  "Anyway  they're 
all  gathering  in  the  same  room  to- 
night to  meet  you." 

It  was  a  subdued  group  Mei  Wong 
encountered  as  he  went  into  the 
small  study  with  the  Inspector  that 
evening.  Charles  Marciano  rose  with 


a  glum  expression  on  his  fat,  swarthy 
face  and  greeted  the  art  dealer. 

"We  need  your  help  here,"  he 
said.  "IVe  been  robbed." 

Mei  Wong  had  them  go  over  the 
entire  scene  for  his  benefit.  Then 
Jules  Leger  stood  up  angrily.  "I  must 
leave  Kandy  in  the  morning,"  he 
said.  "I  cannot  play  this  game  any 
longer.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  in  spite  of  what  Marciano  says." 

The  fat  man  at  the  desk  scowled. 
"Once  a  thief,  always  a  thief!" 

Mei  Wong  stared  at  Leger:  "What 
does  he  mean?" 

Leger's  face  went  red.  "Marciano 
has  known  me  since  the  old  days 
when  I  was  a  waiter  in  one  of  his 
hotels.  I  was  mixed  up  in  a  petty 
larceny  case  concerning  a  shortage 
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in  the  restaurant  accounts.  He's  never 
stopped  throwing  it  up  to  me.  The 
Inspector  searched  me  and  found 
nothing." 

Now  it  was  the  American's  turn 
to  protest.  "I  agree  with  Leger,"  he 
said.  "I  say  this  is  all  nonsense.  Mar- 
ciano  has  no  right  to  make  wild  ac- 
cusations." 

Mei  Wong  fixed  him  with  an  in- 
tent look.  "Inspector  Bannerjee  says 
you  were  the  only  one  beside  him- 
self who  moved  about  after  the 
lights  went  out  last  evening." 

The  American  shrugged.  "So 
what?" 

Now  the  Inspector  stepped  for- 
ward. "I  see  you  are  wearing  a  dif- 
ferent suit  tonight."  "I  happen  to 
have  more  than  one,"  the  American 
said  sarcastically.  "But  I  asked  you 
to  come  exactly  as  you  were  last 
night,"  the  Inspector  said.  "You 
think  my  other  suit  might  have 
hidden  pockets?"  John  Woods  asked. 
Mei  Wong  spoke  up  calmly.  "That 
is  certainly  a  possibility."  Now 
Judith  Barclay,  a  pretty  English 
blonde,  spoke  up:  "I  think  there 
must  have  been  someone  else  come 
into  the  room.  Somebody  none  of  us 
was  aware  of  in  the  darkness." 

"It  seems  doubtful,"  Mei  Wong 
said.  And  then  staring  at  the  cig- 
arette case  she  was  about  to  open 
he  asked:  "May  I  examine  that?" 

The  girl  stared  up  at  him  with  a 
hint  of  fear  in  her  eyes.  "If  you 
like." 

He  took  it  and  after  examining  it 
pressed  some  unseen  spring  and  a 
metal  square  sprang  open  revealing 
a  secret  compartment  large  enough 
to  hold  a  medium  size  jewel. 
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"Interesting,"  he  said.  "I've  seen 
these  before." 

The  girl  showed  amazement.  "My 
brother  gave  it  to  me  as  a  present. 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  that 
compartment." 

Mei  Wong  smiled  faintly.  "You 
can  see  that  this  puts  you  under 
suspicion."  He  turned  to  Marciano. 
"I  am  interested  in  the  size  of  the 
ruby.  May  I  see  the  jewel  case  in 
which  it  rested?" 

The  fat  man  nodded  and  reaching 
in  a  drawer  brought  out  an  elaborate 
case  and  handed  it  to  him.  "That's 
the  one,"  he  said. 

Mei  Wong  opened  it  and  com- 
pared its  size  with  the  cigarette  case's 
hidden  compartment.  Then  he  said: 
"I'd  like  to  consider  this  overnight. 
In  fact  I  may  have  to  make  a  quick 
journey  to  Colombo  in  the  morning. 
Could  I  prevail  on  you  all  to  stay 
here  a  few  hours  longer  and  meet 
again  in  this  room  tomorrow  after- 
noon?" 

AFTER  some  grumbling  they  all 
agreed.  When  Mei  Wong  and 
the  Inspector  left  the  mansion  to- 
gether the  art  dealer  said:  "Do  they 
have  a  reasonably  good  police  de-  A 
partment  in  Colombo?  One  capable  ■ 
of  making  microscopic  examination 
of  items?" 

Inspector  Bannerjee  nodded.  "Yes. 
I'll  drive  you  down  in  the  morning."       j 

It  was  close  to  four  o'clock  the 
following  afternoon  when  Mei  Wong  | 
joined  the  strange  group  in  the 
millionaire's  study  again.  The  old  art 
dealer  mopped  his  perspiring  head 
and  bowed  to  them  all. 

"I'm   sorry  to   be   late,"  he   said. 


"And  I'm  very  warm."  He  glanced 
at  Marciano.  "May  I  ask  you  to  turn 
on  the  air  conditioner?" 

The  fat  man  rose  somewhat  re- 
luctantly. "It  won't  help  much.  It's 
not  working  too  well."  he  turned  it 
on  and  Mei  Wong  noted  it  made 
a  grating  noise. 

The  old  Chinaman  said:  *'Please 
turn  it  off.  I  understand  what  you 
meant." 

Marciano  did  so  but  before  he 
could  return  to  his  chair  the  art 
dealer  held  up  a  protesting  hand. 
"First,  will  you  please  turn  on  all 
the  lights  that  were  on  the  night  of 
the  theft." 

The  fat  man  looked  surly:  "But  it's 
dayhght!" 

"I  have  a  reason,"  Mei  Wong  said 
with  a  glance  at  Inspector  Bannerjee 
who  stood  near  the  other  three  who 
were  again  seated  before  the  million- 
aire's desk. 

When  the  lights  had  all  been 
turned  on  Marciano  sullenly  seated 
himself  at  his  desk  again.  Then  quite 
unexpectedly,  Mei  Wong  went  over 
and  turned  on  the  air  conditioner. 
The  moment  he  did  so  the  lights 
went  out. 

He  smiled:  "I  see  that  the  faulty 
air  conditioner  is  still  burning  out 
your  fuses  Mr.  Marciano.  And  I  am 
sure  that  is  no  more  a  surprise  to  you 
now  than  it  was  the  other  evening." 

Marciano  jumped  up  with  a  scowl. 
"What  are  you  suggesting?" 

"I  am  suggesting,"  Mei  Wong 
said,  "you  wanted  the  lights  to  go 
out  for  your  own  reasons.  And  you 
knew  they  would  the  moment  you 


touched  the  switch  of  the  air  con- 
ditioner. After  that  you  had  no 
problem  in  stealing  your  own  ruby." 

"Prove  that!"  Marciano  snarled. 

"I  can,"  Mei  Wong  assured  him. 
"You  used  a  unique  method  of  dis- 
posal. You  ate  it!"  Inspector  Banner- 
jee lead  the  gasps  that  sounded  in 
the  room.  He  said:  "Ate  it?" 

Mei  Wong  nodded.  "A  foolproof 
way  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  the  dark- 
ness. He  at  once  estabHshed  it  had 
been  stolen  for  his  insurance  claim 
and  left  all  of  you  in  the  shadow  of 
guilt." 

Marciano  smiled  nastily.  "You're 
out  of  your  mind!" 

Mei  Wong  shook  his  head.  "The 
clue  came  to  me  in  a  strange  manner. 
Through  the  name  of  this  town  you 
live  in,  Kandy.  That  is  why  I  asked 
you  for  the  jewel  case  last  night.  I 
had  it  examined  under  microscope 
in  Colombo  today  and  they  found 
evidence  of  melted  sugar  in  the  silk 
Hning.  The  jewel  that  vanished,  and 
which  your  guests  saw  so  briefly, 
was  candy,  Mr.  Marciano.  Your  ex- 
perience in  the  kitchen  stood  you  in 
good  stead  when  you  decided  on  this 
trickery.  But  the  evidence  remains 
to  prove  your  guilt." 

The  fat  man's  shoulders  drooped. 
"At  least  I  fooled  all  the  others,"  he 
murmured. 

Mei  Wong  smiled  faintly.  "I  must 
hurry  to  return  to  Colombo  in  the 
time  for  my  plane.  And  if  you  need 
money  so  badly,  Mr.  Marciano,  I 
suggest  you  try  and  obtain  it  legally. 
My  studio  will  always  be  interested 
in  purchasing  the  ruby."  ■  ■ 


The  pessimist  continually  lives  under  a  cloud  of  his  own  making. 

— Nina  Walter. 
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;4  ^OfioMe  o^  SCa^ted  (^^a^uictet 


By  J.  Ellsworth  Tucker 


CELEBRATION  of  V-E  Day  had 
passed  and  now  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  clearing  New  York 
Harbor  on  the  4th  of  July.  On  board 
were  several  hundred  civilians  who 
were,  after  being  liberated  from 
prison  camps  in  the  East,  on  their 
final  leg  home.  The  weather  was 
beautiful;  the  sea,   calm. 

For  two  days  and  nights  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  slid  through  the 
water  on  its  zigzag  course.  There  was 
an  air  of  excitement  and  jubilation 
which  was  slowly  rising  to  a  high 
pitch.  I  was  on  my  way  overseas  to 
another  command — the  war,  while 
not  altogether  over,  showed  signs  of 
being  in  its  last  phase.  I  was  sitting 
on  a  coiled  rope  on  an  upper  deck 
at  the  stern  enjoying  the  sunset.  The 
ship's  propellers  were  making  a  wide 
wake — each  turbulent  bubble  catch- 
ing the  golden  bronze  of  the 
sun.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sea  were 
aflame.  A  man  about  fifty-five  or  so 
years  of  age  came  up  to  the  rail, 
leaned  his  arm  on  it  and  looked  at 
the    majesty    of    God's    handiwork. 
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Then  pulling  a  handkerchief  out  of 
his  pocket,  he  buried  his  face  in  it.  I 
saw  his  shoulders  shake  and  I 
realized  he  was  crying.  After  a  few 
moments  he  straightened  up,  wiped 
his  face  and  turned  away;  it  was 
then  that  he  saw  me  sitting  there. 
He  recognized  my  crosses  and  came 
over  and  spoke  to  me.  This  was 
his  story: 

*1  am  a  citizen  of  Holland.  Many 
years  ago  I  graduated  from  college 
and  was  given  a  minor  government 
post  in  the  Islands.  My  degree  being 
in  engineering,  I  v^^as  assigned  to 
the  municipal  engineering  depart- 
ment of  our  largest  city  on  the 
Island.  I  helped  plan  the  road 
system,  the  water,  the  sanitation  and 
such  items  as  a  growing  city  found 
necessary.  As  time  went  on  I  married 
and  we  had  two  daughters.  I  rose 
in  my  profession  and  became  the 
chief  resident  engineer.  I  worked 
hard  at  my  profession.  I  took  pride 
in  our  accompKshments.  I  designed 
and  soon  built  a  master  harbor,  and 
other  civic  improvements.  Then  the 


war  came — closer  and  closer.  One 
day  we  received  news  that  the  enemy 
was  so  close  to  our  city  and  our  de- 
fense position  was  so  poor  that  we 
could  expect  that  on  the  next  day 
the  city  would  be  entered.  Next 
morning  with  the  rising  sun,  I  kissed 
my  wife  and  daughters  good-by  and 
saw  them  join  the  multitude  of  peo- 
ple hurrying  out  of  the  city  to  where? 
No  one  knew.  They  were  just  fleeing 
the  enemy.  That  was  over  five  years 
ago.  I  have  not  heard  from  or  about 
them  from  that  day  to  this. 

"When  I  arrived  at  my  ofiice,  an 
order  from  my  government  was 
there.  It  told  me  I  had  been  chosen 
to  head  up  the  work  crews  assigned 
to  blow  up  the  vital  portions  of  the 
city's  water,  electrical,  and  other 
systems. 

"I  did  not  have  to  refer  to  any 
map  for  I  had  designed  most  of  them 
— oversaw  their  being  built — and 
had  been  in  charge  of  their  operation 
for  years.  I  planned  where  to  have 
the  demolition  charges  placed.  We 
worked  fast  and  furious  and  finally 
we  were  through. 

"I  had  expected  to  remain  in  the 
city  and  be  captured.  I  had  my  re- 
sponsibility to  fulfill  as  chief  engi- 
neer. An  order  was  received  late  that 
afternoon  that  a  subordinate  would 
suflSce  and  I  was  to  be  at  the 
rendezvous  point  and  be  taken  out. 
I  was  to  have  had  the  demolition 
completed  by  then,  or  as  much  as 
could  be  destroyed  in  that  length  of 
time. 

*'Here  I  was,  a  man  past  middle 
age.  I  had  given  about  twenty-five 
years  of  my  life  to  building  a  beauti- 


ful, functional  city  and  now  in  a 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  I  was  ordered  to 
destroy  my  life's  handiwork.  I  did — 
was  taken  off — then  spent  the  rest  of 
the  time  working  with  various  mili- 
tary groups  doing  engineering  work. 
Now  I  am  going  home.  Home?  I 
have  none.  Where  are  my  wife  and 
daughters?  Where  is  my  lifework? 
Wasted — destroyed — gone — a  mass 
of  rubble.  What's  in  store  for  me 
now?" 

That  was  his  story.  Over  these 
intervening  years  I've  often  thought 
of  him,  wondering  what  answers  he 
received  to  his  questions.  What  did 
he  do? 

I  don't  know  but  his  story  is  a 
parable.  Many  of  us  spend  a  long 
period  of  our  lives  "engineering"  a 
satisfactory  relationship  with  God 
and  our  fellowmen.  We  look  at  our 
work  and  surmise  we  have  built 
well  and  true.  Then,  in  a  twinkling 
of  an  eye  it  is  demolished.  De- 
molished by  our  actions — our  care- 
lessness— or  one  moment  of  grievous 
sin.  The  vestige  of  good  character 
is  blasted  asunder.  Only  the  rubble 
is  left.  We  must  face  the  future  un- 
certain, without  God,  knowing  we 
have  demolished  our  image  by  our 
thoughtless  action  or  deed,  either 
by  the  gratification  of  a  sensual  ex- 
perience, or  by  some  sin  against  God 
or  man. 

Christianity  is  an  ongoing  life. 
We  never  reach  perfection.  The  goal 
is  striving  always  to  be  more  perfect. 
So  let  us  keep  on  building  a  good 
life.  Let  us  persevere.  Let  us  "acquit 
ourselves  like  men,"  as  the  Good 
Book  admonishes.  ■  ■ 


It  is  harder  to  live  up  to  an  ideal  than  to  fight  for  it. — Nina  Walter. 
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How  Can  I  Know  that  God  Is  Real? 


By  W.  B.  J.  Martin 


HOW  does  one  come  to  know  that 
God  exists?  Can  the  reality  of 
God  be  scientifically  proved? 

Whenever  I  meet  the  question 
in  those  terms  I  am  reminded  of 
the  great  French  scientist  and  math- 
ematician, Blaise  Pascal.  As  is  well 
known,  Pascal  was  converted  to 
Christianity  and  became  one  of  the 
foremost  apologists  of  the  Faith.  Af- 
ter his  death  there  was  discovered 
around  his  neck  a  little  satchel  which 
contained  a  scroll  of  paper.  On  this 
scroll  he  had  written  the  date  of  his 
conversion,  and  under  it  the  words, 
"Fire,  fire,  fire,"  testifying  to  some 
intense,  burning  experience  that  had 
seared  and  illumined  his  whole  life. 
Then  he  added  these  words:  "God, 
not  the  God  of  the  philosophers  and 
savants,  but  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob." 

In  other  words,  what  this  eminent 
scientist  had  discovered  was  that  the 
living  God  is  not  found  at  the  end 
of  an  argument,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
a  test  tube.  God  is  not  the  conclusion 
of  a  syllogism,  but  the  God  revealed 


in  history,  in  the  concrete  events  of 
daily  life.  He  is  the  "God  of  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  and  Jacob."  He  makes 
himself  known  to  men — ^not  all  of 
them  admirable — as  they  struggle 
with  the  hard  actualities  of  daily 
existence  for  a  measure  of  integrity, 
as  they  strive  to  respond  meaning- 
fully to  the  claims  and  duties  and 
responsibilities  that  are  thrust  upon 
them. 

The  "God  of  the  philosophers  and 
the  savants,"  that  is,  the  God  whom 
human  reasoning  could  "prove," 
would  not  be  the  God  that  Abraham 
and  Isaac  and  Jacob  discovered  as 
a  living  reality  in  the  stuff  of  every- 
day living.  He  would  certainly  not 
be  the  "God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  but  rather  some  ab- 
stract First  Cause  or  Unmoved 
Mover. 

Pascal's  insight  is  further  but- 
tressed by  the  modern  philosopher, 
H.  J.  Paton  when  he  says,  "Pure 
thinking,  detached  from  experience 
and  from  life,  is  unable  to  give  us 
knowledge  of  God's  existence — or  of 
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his  non-existence/' 

This  sentence  pinpoints  the  reason 
for  many  a  man's  dissatisfaction  and 
disappointment  in  the  search  for 
God.  He  thinks  he  can  approach  God 
with  the  top  of  his  mind,  without 
the  involvement  of  his  total  existence 
as  a  person.  He  regards  God  as  an 
object  for  his  scrutiny  and  evaluation, 
rather  than  as  the  living  Other  who 
is  involved  in  his  whole  existence. 


mands  moral  seriousness  on  my 
part.  Again  to  quote  Pascal,  "I  can 
only  approve  of  those  who  search 
with  groaning."  God  is  not  available 
to  those  who  are  merely  curious,  but 
only  to  those  who  are  wholly  con- 
cerned in  the  search.  This  needs  say- 
ing because,  often,  the  question, 
"How  can  I  know  God?"  is  voiced 
by  those  who  have  no  intention  of 
staking  all  on  their  inquiry. 


Recognize  Three  Things 

In  approaching  the  subject  of  God, 
we  must  frankly  recognize  three 
things: 

1.  That  the  concept  of  God  is 
derived  from  revelation.  Revelation 
makes  faith  possible,  and  faith  is 
then  driven  to  seek  imderstanding. 
It  is  not  the  other  way  about.  We  can 
know  God  only  because  he  wills  to 
reveal  himself.  When  Pascal  calls 
God,  "the  God  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob,"  this  is  what  he 
means.  Those  men,  and  countless 
others  before  and  since,  confessed 
God  only  because  they  first  of  all 
paid  attention  to  what  God  was  say- 
ing of  himself  through  the  events  of 
history,  through  his  works  in  nature, 
through  his  dealings  with  them  in 
the  secret  places  of  their  own  lives. 

2.  That  God  as  the  perfect  Person 
is  known  as  all  persons  are  known, 
not  simply  by  objective  scrutiny,  but 
by  personal  response.  I  know  another 
human  being,  not  because  I  have 
made  a  careful  catalogue  of  his 
height,  weight,  color  and  physical 
structure,  but  because  he  has  been 
pleased  to  share  something  of  him- 
self with  me. 

3.  That  the  search  for  God  de- 


How  Does  God  Reveal  Himself? 

If  these  three  things  are  realized, 
perhaps  the  question,  "How  can  I 
know  God?"  will  take  on  a  slightly 
different  form.  We  might  be  more 
profitably  occupied  in  asking,  "How 
can  I  be  the  kind  of  person  to  whom 
God  can  reveal  himself?  What  sort 
of  behavior  is  demanded  of  me  be- 
fore God  can  make  himself  available 
to  me,  and  I  can  be  available  to 
him?" 

Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were, 
for  all  their  weaknesses  and  even 
defects,  men  who  were  deeply  in- 
volved. What  they  discovered  about 
God  is  important,  but  even  more 
important  for  us  is  the  kind  of  moral 
seriousness,  the  kind  of  responsible 
obedience,  that  they  exemplified,  and 
so  opened  life  up  to  God's  self-dis- 
closure. Kierkegaard  put  his  finger 
on  the  spot  when  he  said,  "Prepara- 
tion for  becoming  attentive  to 
Christianity  does  not  consist  in  read- 
ing many  books  .  .  .  but  in  deeper 
immersion  in  existence."  The  Hebrew 
patriarchs  were  deeply  "immersed" 
in  existence,  they  were  not  specula- 
tive philosophers  or  uncommitted  in- 
quirers seeking  interesting  informa- 
tion; they  were  men  who  carried  the 
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burdens  of  leadership,  who  alhed 
themselves  with  the  fortunes  of  their 
people.  In  the  chaos  and  confusion 
of  their  times,  they  sought  to  find 
an  ultimate  meaning.  Under  the 
burdens  of  leadership  they  dis- 
covered themselves  to  be  inadequate, 
and  turned  to  One  who  had  thrust 
this  leadership  upon  them. 

How  Do  We  Know  God  Exists? 

To  men  hving  in  these  Christian 
centuries,  the  question,  "How  does 
one  come  to  know  God  exists?," 
points  beyond  "Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob"  to  the  revelation  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

Sometimes  I  fancy  that  so-called 
"seekers"  after  God  are  willing  to 
look  in  every  direction  except  this. 
They  seem  to  want  a  private  revela- 
tion, an  individual  epiphany.  But 
God  has  made  the  revelation  of  him- 
self pubhc  in  Jesus  Christ!  In  the 
Hfe,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  he  has  spoken  a  public 
word  to  all  mankind  concerning  his 
own  character  and  purpose.  Chris- 
tians have  interpreted  this  conviction 
in  many  ways.  Paul  Tillich  has  put 
it  simply  and  succinctly  by  saying, 
"Something  shines  through  him 
which  is  not  he."  In  Christ  we  have 
"an  open  secret,"  a  disclosure  of  the 
kind  of  God  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal,  and  the  kind  of  men  we  are 
meant  to  be  in  the  purpose  of  God. 

But  this  conviction  can  neva:  be- 
come automatic.  Being  a  Christian 
is  more  than  accepting  evidence  of 


God's  existence  and  purpose.  It  en- 
tails a  life-decision;  it  involves  our 
response  to  His  initiative;  our  readi- 
ness to  organize  our  Hves  around  the 
truth  that  has  come  to  us  in  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  "faith" — ^not  the  blind 
acceptance  of  that  for  which  we  have 
no  evidence,  but  the  wilhngness  to 
stake  our  hves  upon  the  evidence 
presented  to  us  in  the  career  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  in  the  careers  of  those 
who  have  boimd  themselves  to  him. 

When  we  see  this,  we  also  see  the 
place  that  reason  has  in  the  Christian 
adventure.  Pascal  was  a  man  of 
reason — ^none  more  so — but  for  him 
reason  was  more  than  the  speculative 
exercise  of  the  intellect,  it  was  the 
whole  man  thinking.  Reason  alone, 
he  knew,  could  never  lead  him  or 
anyone  else  to  an  experiential  knowl- 
edge of  God;  but  it  had  its  rightful 
place  in  interpreting  that  knowledge, 
and  in  assisting  man  to  make  the 
most  adequate,  the  least  deluding, 
response  of  his  whole  life  to  the 
presence  of  the  self-revealing  God. 

The  real  strength  of  reason,  exer- 
cised at  its  full  stretch,  lies  in  the 
common  sense  consideration  that, 
eventually,  the  only  alternative  to 
purpose  is  chance,  and  that  this  is 
far  harder  to  accept.  But  the  moment 
we  believe  in  purpose,  we  must  seek 
those  "facts,"  and  they  are  facts,  that 
show  glimpses  of  that  purpose.  Of 
all  those  facts  (and  God  has  never 
left  himself  without  witness)  the 
most  formidable  and  rational  is  the 
fact  of  Christ.  ■  ■ 


By  the  time  you  get  through  learning  from  experience,  the  fellow  who 
"cracks  the  books"  will  be  far  ahead  of  you;  for  he  will  have  the  advantage  of 
learning  from  other  men's  experience  as  well  as  from  his  own. — N.  W.  Walter. 
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Airman  3/C  Nick  Korsac  lets  Chaplain, 
Capt,  Richard  Eisemann  read  the 
"We-Care"    letter   which    he   received. 

IN  the  course  of  a  year's  ministry 
I  suppose  every  chaplain  gets  to 
see  a  variety  of  letters  that  GFs 
receive.  Some  are  very  pleasant  to 
share,  while  others  range  all  the  way 
to  the  "absolutely  miserable"  cate- 
gory. A3c  Nicholas  Korsac  of  the 
51st  Field  Maintenance  Squadron 
recently  got  one  that  falls  into  the 
former  category.  Let's  call  it  a  "we- 
care"  letter. 

The  letter,  which  Airman  Korsac 
received  from  a  girl  attending  Buck- 
nell  University  in  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
contained  three  separate  items.  In 
addition  to  a  two-page  letter  there 
was  a  newspaper  clipping  entitled, 
*'The  Stupidity  of  Intelligence"  on  an 
orange  Halloween  table-napkin.  The 
latter  was  Uterally  covered  with  girls' 
names  like;  Alice,  Jill,  Janet,  Connie 
and  Karen,  all  of  which  were  penned 
in  between  segments  of  an  article 
cut  from  the  New  York  Times  in 
October. 

Lynn,  the  originator  of  the  letter. 


GI  Gets  a 

"We^Care" 

Letter 

By  Richard  G.  Eisemann 


had  pasted  the  article,  which  was 
headed,  "Show  of  Support  on  Viet- 
nam Gains  Strength  in  U.S."  and  had 
got  her  girl  friends  to  sign  it  in  order 
to  demonstrate  that  they  were  behind 
the  GI's  stationed  all  over  the  Far 
East.  An  inking  pencil  had  been 
used  to  make  key  statements  in  the 
article  stand  out  more  boldly.  One 
section,  so  marked,  read:  "Parades, 
ralUes,  information  programs,  blood 
donations  .  .  .  even  the  sending  of 
gifts  to  combat  units  .  .  .  were  being 
planned  across  the  country  in  a 
show  of  support  for  the  U.S.  military 
commitment  in  Vietnam." 

The  letter  from  Nick's  young 
friend  stated,  "They  (the  girls)  know 
you  guys  are  there,  and  they're  proud 
of  you  .  .  .  and  a  lot  of  others  know 
.  .  .  but  just  aren't  sure  how  to  tell 
you."  Nick,  a  nineteen-year-old  from 
Huntington  Station,  Long  Island, 
New  York,  was  so  proud  to  receive 
the  thoughtful  letter,  that  he  brought 
it  to  me  for  "sharing."  ■  ■ 
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Mies  for  the  Military 


1 


By  Lucille  E.  Hein 


IF  you  have  a  Bible  or  New  Testa-^ 
ment  in  your  possession,  chances 
are  the  American  Bible  Society  has 
something  to  do  with  getting  it  to 
you.  This  organization  is  the  agency 
of  the  Protestant  churches  of  America 
charged  with  the  responsibihty  of 
providing  Scriptures  for  all  who  need 
them. 

And  among  its  responsibilities  is 
getting  the  Scriptures  to  military 
personnel.  This  service  to  the  armed 
Forces  began  when  the  Society  was 
only  a  year  old. 

In  1817,  the  Society  provided 
twenty-four  Bibles  for  a  U.S.  ship. 
In  1820,  the  Society,  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  pro- 
vided 3,500  Bibles  for  use  by  sailors. 
In  the  Mexican  War  of  1846  soldiers 
were  supplied  with  Bibles. 

Military  personnel  found  that  it 
was  diflBcult  to  carry  a  large  Bible 
into  battle,  so  in  1861  the  Society 
began  to  publish  pocket-size  Testa- 
ments. Through  the  Civil  War,  he- 
roic Bible  distributors  from  the  ABS 
ran  blockades,  risked  gunfire,  even 
engaged  in  smuggling  to  get  the 
Scriptures  to  soldiers  both  in  the 
North  and  South. 
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From  1817  to  1965,  the  American 
Bible  Society  (ABS)  has  distributed 
almost  48,000,000  Testaments  and 
Bibles  to  the  Armed  Forces.  At 
present  the  distribution  to  military 
men  and  women  is  over  one  million 
each  year. 

Out  of  the  Society's  work  with  the 
military  have  grown  many  interesting 
and  significant  activities.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1942  a  Marine  stationed 
on  Guadalcanal  wrote  to  his  parents 
and  asked  that  he  and  they  read 
the  same  Scripture  passages  daily  at 
the  same  pre-arranged  time.  This 
suggestion  was  the  inspiration  for 
the  Society's  Worldwide  Bible  Read- 
ing Program — a  program  that  en- 
courages mental  communion  in  faith 
which  spans  oceans  and  continents 
by  all  who  participate  in  it.  And 
more  than  twenty  million  Christians 
around  the  world  do  engage  in  it 
each  year  by  reading  the  same  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  from  Thanksgiving 
to  Christmas. 

Again,  ABS  seized  the  opportunity 
to  provide  the  Bible  in  as  many  as 
thirty  languages  for  the  Army  train- 
ing schools  where  foreign  languages 
are  taught.  Here  in  the  libraries  stu- 


PFC  A.  C.  Maynard  of  Macon,  Ga.,  keeps  his  Bible  dry  by  strapping  it  to  his 
camouflaged  hehnet  with  an  elastic  band.  He  is  on  patrol  near  a  rubber 
plantation  about  forty  mUes  north  of  Saigon.  Many  GIs  use  sunilar  "hat- 
bands" to  carry  personal  belongings  smce  the  extreme  heat  causes  perspira- 
tion to  drench  uniforms  and  anything  carried  in  pockets. 
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dents  may  compare  familiar  passages 
of  the  English  Bible  with  the  same 
passages  in  another  language  and 
this  becomes  a  step  in  learning  vo- 
cabulary. 

Through  the  Bibles  distributed  to 
the  military,  sometimes  a  military 
man  finds  a  whole  new  life  and  even 
career.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
fellow  who  was  given  by  his  mother 
in  1918  a  Soldier's  Testament  printed 
by  ABS.  At  training  camp  he  sat  on 
his  cot  reading  his  Testament.  A 
young  soldier  in  a  nearby  bunk 
asked  the  man  to  read  to  him.  He 
oflFered  to  lend  his  Testament,  but 
the  young  soldier  pointed  out  that 
he  was  not  that  far  advanced — he 
couldn't  read  the  Bible.  So,  the  owner 
shared  his  reading  with  the  young 
soldier  each  night  until  he  was  sent 
to  another  post. 

That  experience  with  the  young 
soldier  started  the  man  on  a  new 
venture.  After  he  was  released  from 
service,  he  became  a  dedicated  Bible 
teacher  and  taught  courses  for  young 
men  for  more  than  forty  years. 

MILITARY  chaplains  and  other 
military  personnel  abroad  of- 
ten distribute  Scriptures  to  the  na- 
tives of  the  country  where  they  are 
stationed,  especially  in  hospitals, 
rescue  centers,  and  refugee  camps. 
Moreover,  classes  in  the  Bible  are 
often  taught.  No  matter  what  the 
language,  military  personnel  will 
probably  find  through  the  ABS,  bibles 
in  the  language  of  the  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  end  of 
1965,  at  least  one  complete  book  of 
the  Bible  had  been  published  in 
1,232  languages  and  dialects.  Com- 
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Children  in  Sunday  school  receive 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Korean  from  Chaplain  E.  R.  Barnes, 
USN,  in  South  Korea.  Chaplains  often 
order  these  Bible  portions  from  the 
American   Bible   Society. 


plete  Bibles  have  been  printed  in 
235  languages;  and  complete  New 
Testaments  in  290.  These  Bibles  are 
distributed  in  131  countries.  How- 
ever, there  are  still  one  thousand 
spoken  languages  or  dialects  that 
have  no  written  form;  and  of  course, 
putting  the  Bible  into  these  languages 
awaits  the  development  of  the  writ- 
ten form. 

But  the  story  of  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  languages  and  dialects 
is  a  thrilling  one.  On  every  continent 


linguists,  missionaries,  teachers  are  at 
work  putting  spoken  languages  into 
written  form.  The  Scriptures  are 
pubHshed  in  a  new  language  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  month. 

Everyone  has  heard  or  read  about 
the  Testament  or  Bible  that  saved 
son>eone's  life.  A  North  Carolina 
newspaper  recently  ran  this  story.  A 
North  Carolina  mother  gave  her  son 
a  New  Testament  when  he  entered 
military  service  and  told  him  to  keep 
it  with  him  always.  He  stowed  it 
in  his  helmet  when  he  went  out  with 
a  searching  party  in  Vietnam.  A 
sniper's  bullet  pierced  his  helmet, 
went  through  the  New  Testament, 
stripped  oflE  a  slice  of  skin,  then 
spun  out  of  the  helmet.  The  young 
man  wrote  in  a  letter  to  his  mother: 


"I  knew  God  would  protect  me  .  .  . 
that's  why  I  wore  it  up  there." 

Presently  Scriptures  are  in  demand 
in  Vietnam.  A  Navy  hospital  ship 
recently  carried  a  shipment  of  Bibles 
to  Vietaiam  from  the  Massachusetts 
Bible  Society.  These  will  be  distrib- 
uted by  American  chaplains.  Recent- 
ly, a  military  transport  plane  on 
flight  to  Saigon  carried  2,500  Bibles 
with  its  military  cargo. 

The  director  of  the  Bible  House 
in  Saigon  reports  that  there  are  in- 
creased requests  among  the  refugees 
in  large  cities  and  camps  for  Bibles. 
Some  of  the  refugees  are  Christian, 
and  some  are  not,  but  many  who  read 
ask  for  Bibles. 

During  World  War  II  when 
American     troops     were     storming 


Bibles  and  New  Testaments  in  four  diEPerent  languages  are  examined  by 
(L-R)  Chaplain  (Col)  Herman  J.  Kregel,  Fort  Ord  Post  Chaplain;  Dr.  Dean 
S.  Collms,  Exec.  Secy,  of  the  Western  and  Pacific  Region  of  ABS;  Lt  Col 
Leslie  B.  Enoch,  Deputy  Post  Commander  of  the  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
Calif.,  and  Chaplain  (Maj)  Charles  L.  Trinkle,  Presidio  Chaplain.  This 
shipment  brought  to  more  than  30,000  the  total  number  received  from  ABS 
in  eighteen  months  covering  22  of  29  languages  taught  at  the  Defense 
Language  Institute.  Bibles  are  donated  to  students  upon  request. 
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Bolivian  boys  are  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  great  outdoors. 


Okinawa,  advanced  patrols  ap- 
proached a  clean,  well-kept  village. 
Two  elderly  men  stepped  forth  and 
spoke  through  a  military  interpreter. 
Thirty  years  before  an  American 
missionary  had  stopped  briefly  on  the 
island,  made  a  few  converts,  and 
left  a  Bible  in  the  native  language. 
For  thirty  years  the  village  leaders 
had  worked  to  make  theirs  into  a 
Christian  village.  Now  they  wel- 
comed the  GIs  as  fellow  Christians. 
Commenting  on  their  strange 
reception,  an  Army  sergeant  said: 
"I  can't  figure  it — this  kind  of  people 
coming  out  of  only  a  Bible  and  a 
couple  of  guys  who  wanted  to  live 
like  Jesus.  .  .  .  Maybe  we've  been 
using  the  wrong  kind  of  weapons 
to  make  the  world  over!" 
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THE  work  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  is  carried  on  by  voluntary 
gifts  of  individuals  and  church 
groups  (seventy  denominations  sup- 
port its  work).  Many  military  units 
donate  funds  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  a  part  in 
the  distribution  of  millions  of  Scrip- 
tures every  year.  The  ABS  was 
founded  in  1816  and  this  year  is 
celebrating  its  150th  Anniversary. 
The  first  year  of  its  history,  the 
Society  distributed  6,000  Bibles.  In 
January,  1966,  the  Society  presented 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  with 
a  Bible  marking  the  distribution  of 
750  million  Scriptures  in  its  150- 
year  history.  It  will  be  added  to  the 
White  House  Library. 

During  this  year — 1966,  the  Year 
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of  the  Bible — the  Society  has  set  a 
goal  of  distributing  75,000,000 
Scriptures.  And  it  hopes  to  send 
forth  that  many  copies  of  the  Bible 
every  year  hence. 

The  Society  points  out  that  people 
are  eager  to  get  the  Scriptures  and 
there  is  a  tremendous  need.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  people  want  the 
Bible  long  before  it  is  translated 
into  their  language.  For  instance,  in 
Nigeria  the  first  10,000  copies  of  a 
Bible  were  distributed  in  twenty 
days.  One  of  the  largest  orders  ever 
sent  in  for  the  Bible  came  from  the 
Republic  of  Ghana — a  half  milhon 
Bibles  to  be  used  in  the  public 
schools. 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  need  for 
Bibles  is  enormous  in  the  United 
States.  In  one  year  in  our  country, 
the  Bible  Society  provided  over 
25,000,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
to  minority  groups,  migrant  workers, 
victims  of  disaster,  prisoners,  and 
persons  in  hospitals,  rescue  missions 
and  other  institutions. 

Bibles  are  distributed  by  various 
means  all  over  the  world.  Colporteurs 
(Bible  distributors)  visit  remote  vil- 
lages by  car,  by  boat,  by  bicycle,  on 
foot,  anyway  to  get  the  Scriptures 
to  the  people.  They  trot  along  jungle 
paths  with  packs  of  Scriptures  on 
their  back.  They  wheel  three-wheel 
cycle  bookvans  into  the  marketplaces 
in  small  cities.  A  riverboat  called 
Light  on  the  Amazon  delivers  65,000 
Scriptures,  plus  medicine  and  food, 
on  a  single  trip  up  the  Amazon 
River. 

Where  people  are  poor.  Scriptures 
are  sold  for  a  few  pennies,  far  below 
cost.  They  are  given  free  to  those 


who  cannot  pay.  In  some  poor  vil- 
lages in  Africa,  Asia,  and  South 
America  people  trade  produce  (such 
as  snake  skins,  tiger  skins,  chickens, 
cassava,  fruits)  for  Bibles. 

The  American  Bible  Society  wel- 
comes those  who  wish  to  share  in 
their  ministry.  Another  way  to  share 
is  to  let  the  fellow  next  to  you  read 
your  Bible.  Actually,  the  person  who 
has  never  been  exposed  to  the  Scrip- 
tures is  nearer  than  you  think.  He 
may  he  on  a  stretcher  next  to  you  in 
a  field  hospital.  He  may  occupy  the 
bunk  next  to  yours  in  the  barracks. 
He  may  be  next  to  you  in  the  same 
muddy  ditch  where  you  are  fighting 
together. 

He  needs  the  Bible.  You  need  the 
Bible.  The  Bible  is  a  book  about 
God,  about  man  and  his  needs,  a 
book  that  changes  hfe — for  it  points 
to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God, 
who  died  to  bring  salvation  to  all 


men. 
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"My  two  weeks'  leave  starts  today.  Any- 
thing special  you  would  like  to  do?" 
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EIGHT  GREAT  DAYS:  Sunday  and  Monday 


Triumph  and  Cleansing 


By  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald 


Ti 


he  Last  Week  of  Jesus'  life — from  Palm  Sunday  to  Easter  Sunday — 
(perhaps  a.d.  29  or  30)  may  be  called  the  eight  greatest  days  in  all 
history.  These  days  have  been  variously  named.  Here  is  one  set  of 
suggestions: 

Sunday:  Day  of  Triumph 

Monday:  Day  of  Cleansing 

Tuesday:  Day  of  Teaching 

Wednesday:  Day  of  Silence 

Thursday:  Day  of  Fellowship 

Friday:   Day  of  Crucifixion 

Saturday:  Day  of  Entombment 

Sunday:  Day  of  Victory 

The  importance  which  Mark  attaches  to  these  days  is  indicated 
by  the  amount  of  space  he  uses — more  than  one-third  of  his  Gospel. 
Thus  far  he  has  devoted  ten  chapters  to  the  three  years  of  Jesus" 
ministry;  now  the  remainder  (chapters  11  through  16)  to  the  eight 
great  days. 

Immediately  prior  to  Chapter  11,  Mark  has  recorded  Jesus'  journey 
to  Jerusalem  (Chapters  9  and  10).  Our  Lord  had  determined  to  face 
the  authorities  in  Jerusalem  and  had  come  all  the  way  from  snowy 
Mount  Hermon  through  Galilee,  across  the  Jordan,  on  down  to  Jericho 
and  then  up  to  Jerusalem — a  journey  that  took  several  weeks.  His  main 
concern  seemed  to  be  to  prepare  his  disciples  to  carry  on  his  work 
after  his  death. 
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Eighth  chapter  in  the  study  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark 


Day  of  Triumph 

Mark  11  opens  with  the  statement  that  Jesus  and  his  party  drew 
near  Jerusalem — to  Bethphage  ("house  of  figs")  and  Bethany  (*Tiouse 
of  dates"),  at  Mount  OUvet  (2,600  feet  high,  just  east  of  Jerusalem, 
across  the  Kidron  Valley). 

Bethany  was  the  home  of  Mary,  Martha,  and  Lazarus,  friends  of 
Jesus,  and  it  was  in  their  home  he  probably  stayed  at  night  during 
the  Last  Week.  But  Jesus  did  not  plan  to  tarry  in  their  home  at  this 
time.  The  prophet  Zechariah  had  predicted  that 

Lo,  your  king  comes  to  you; 

triumphant  and  victorious  is  he, 
humble  and  riding  on  an  ass, 

on  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass  (Zech.  9:9). 

So  Jesus  sent  two  of  his  disciples  into  Bethany  (or  Bethphage)  to 
bring  to  him  a  donkey  colt  that  had  never  been  used.  How  did  Jesus 
know  a  colt  was  tied  in  the  open  street  of  Bethany?  He  may  have 
knowTi  this  supematurally;  but  C.  E.  B.  Cranfield  makes  an  interesting 
suggestion  that  the  owner  of  the  colt  was  there  with  Jesus  and  agreed 
to  Jesus'  use  of  his  colt.  (Mark  11:5  indicates  that  the  owner  was  not 
at  home  when  the  disciples  arrived  for  the  colt. ) 

The  reason  stated  by  the  disciples  as  to  why  they  were  taking  the 
colt  was  simply:  "The  Lord  has  need  of  it."  And  we  may  well  say 
today:  "The  Lord  has  need  of  us — our  time,  our  talent,  our  treasure." 

When  the  disciples  returned  with  the  unused  colt  (an  animal  dedi- 
cated for  sacred  use  must  be  unbroken),  and  there  being  no  saddle, 
some  of  the  people  gathered  around  threw  their  garments  over  the 
colt's  back  to  make  a  saddle  for  Jesus.  And  Jesus  sat  on  the  colt  and 
started  on  his  journey  into  the  holy  city.  The  people  standing  by  made 
a  carpet  for  Jesus  to  ride  upon — just  as  in  other  times  they  made  a 
carpet  for  the  king  (2  Kings  9:13).  They  spread  their  outer  garments 
in  the  road;  and  they  broke  branches  from  the  fig  trees  and  date 
trees  along  the  way  and  threw  them  on  the  road. 

Then  they  shouted:  "Hosanna!  Blessed  be  he  who  comes  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord!"  This  was  taken  from  Psalm  118  (vv.  25  and  26) 
and  it  means  more  than  a  shout  of  praise.  It  means  "Save  now,  we 
pray." 
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You  see,  all  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  now  portraying 
himself  as  the  messiah,  the  coming  one,  who  would  redeem  Israel — 
and  the  nations — from  their  sins.  He  had  been  reluctant  before  (see 
John  6:15),  but  the  hour  of  decision  had  arrived.  The  time  was  short. 
And  there  was  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  pilgrims 
along  the  road  into  Jerusalem  as  they  acknowledged  him  as  king. 

But  what  kind  of  king?  Not  a  warrior  coming  on  a  magnificent  horse 
— with  subdued  vassals  trudging  along  behind  him.  This  had  been 
true  of  Pompey  the  Great  who  had  entered  this  selfsame  Jerusalem 
two  years  before  after  subjugating  twelve  million  people.  No,  Jesus 
came  riding  upon  an  ass — a  symbol  of  peace. 

The  great  meaning  of  Palm  Sunday  is  this — that  Jesus  is  king, 
Messiah,  redeemer.  And  has  a  right  to  be.  He  is  our  creator  and 
redeemer  (John  1:3;  Titus  2:4).  He  wants  to  be  king.  Our  response 
should  be  to  let  him  rule  over  our  individual  lives;  let  him  rule  over 
the  social  order — our  families,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 

Mark  11:11  tells  us  how  the  first  Sunday  ends.  Jesus  went  into 
the  temple,  looked  around,  and  then  went  back  to  Bethany  with  his 
disciples. 

Day  of  Cleansing 

The  next  day,  Monday,  early  in  the  day,  Jesus  and  the  disciples 
made  their  way  back  to  Jerusalem.  Jesus  was  hungry  and  there  on  the 
hillside  they  came  upon  a  fig  tree  with  leaves,  so  he  stopped,  felt 
over  the  tree  for  figs  and  found  none.  Then  he  said:  "May  no  one  ever 
eat  fruit  from  you  again." 

Now  Mark  tells  us  that  this  was  not  the  season  for  figs  (this  comes 
later.  May  or  June).  Apparently  this  was  somewhat  of  a  hothouse 
plant,  having  lived  a  sheltered  life.  And  on  a  fig  tree  the  figs  ap- 
peared before  the  leaves;  so  to  Jesus  the  tree  gave  evidence  of  having 
fruit,  but  when  he  looked  for  it,  there  was  none. 

Was  Jesus  petulant?  Was  he  wrong  to  condemn  this  tree  for  ex- 
pecting it  to  do  what  it  could  not  do — bear  figs  before  its  time?  Many 
scholars  find  diflBculty  with  this  story.  But  why?  Actually,  if  any  tree 
has  gone  to  leaves  and  does  not  bear  fruit,  why  should  that  tree  be  left 
to  cumber  the  ground — whatever  time  of  the  year  it  is?  Moreover,  this 
was  an  acted  parable.  There  are  three  lessons  we  learn  from  this 
incident: 

1.  Bear  Fruit  or  Die.  Israel  had  failed  to  bear  fruit.  The  nation 
had  failed.  And  Jesus  realized  what  was  coming — the  destruction  of 
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the  city,  hollow  at  the  center.  (This  actually  took  place  in  a.d.  70.) 
As  is  true  of  a  nation,  so  is  it  true  of  individuals.  Your  life  was  meant 
to  bear  fruit.  Jesus  said:  "You  will  know  them  by  their  fruits"  (Matt. 
7:16).  Paul  mentions  in  Galatians  5:22  nine  fruits  of  the  spirit.  These 
are:  love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness,  faith,  gentleness, 
and  self-control.  How  are  you  doing  in  bearing  these  fruits  on  your 
tree  of  hfe? 

2.  Pretense,  The  leaves  were  profuse  on  the  fig  tree;  but  there  was 
no  fruit.  So  the  tree  seemed  to  say  it  had  fruit  but  it  had  none.  That 
was  pretense.  "Why  do  you  call  me  Lord,  Lord  and  do  not  the  things 
which  I  say?"  (Luke  6:16).  Get  rid  of  pretense. 

3.  Faith.  The  next  day  Jesus  and  the  disciples  discussed  this  fig  tree 
(Mark  11:20-25).  Simon  Peter  saw  that  it  had  withered  away.  And 
Jesus  taught  a  lesson  on  faith.  "If  you  have  just  a  little  faith,"  he  said, 
in  essence,  "you  can  remove  the  mountains  of  diSiculty  that  confront 
you."  Faith  is  needed,  he  pointed  out,  especially  in  prayer.  The  great 
danger  for  us  is  not  that  we  will  believe  in  prayer  too  much  but  that 
we  will  beUeve  in  it  too  Httle. 

Later  on  Monday,  Jesus  entered  into  the  Temple  and  drove  out 
those  who  were  desecrating  the  house  of  God.  There  were  four  courts 
in  the  Temple  (which  had  been  built  by  Herod  in  20  b.c.)  :  the  Court 
of  the  Gentiles  (outer  court);  the  Women's  Court;  the  Court  of  Israel 
and  the  Priests'  Court.  In  the  outer  court  merchants  had  booths  and 
sold  wine,  birds,  and  animals  for  sacrifice.  In  this  way,  worshipers 
could  get  a  needed  sacrifice  near  at  hand.  Then  there  were  tables  set 
up  by  the  money-changers  who  changed  Roman,  Greek  and  other 
money  into  Hebrew  or  Tyrian  money — the  only  kind  accepted  for 
the  payment  of  the  half-shekel  annual  Temple  tax. 

In  addition  there  were  some  people  who  were  coming  through  the 
Temple  courts  to  get  somewhere  else  and  using  this  way  as  a  short  cut 
(Mk.  11:16). 

Now  all  of  this  activity  may  have  seemed  to  be  very  innocent; 
but  Jesus  rebelled  against  it  all,  mainly  perhaps  because  the  merchants 
and  priests  were  reaping  a  huge  profit  on  the  deak  they  made.  For 
example,  a  pair  of  doves  outside  the  Temple  might  cost  9  denars  (a 
denarius  was  equivalent  to  a  day's  labor);  whereas  if  you  bought  the 
pair  in  the  temple  it  might  cost  60  denars.  The  annual  temple  tax 
was  a  half  shekel  or  2  denars;  but  the  person  changing  his  Roman 
coins  into  Hebrew  or  Tyrian  had  to  pay  4  denars  for  the  transaction. 
Thus,  his  annual  tax  cost  him  not  two  days'  labor  but  six. 
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Jesus  saw  that  the  people  were  being  fleeced.  Moreover,  how  could 
anyone  worship  with  the  noise  and  tumult  going  on?  So  his  indigna- 
tion arose  and  he  drove  the  sellers  and  moneychangers  out  of  the 
temple.  Mark  does  not  tell  us  but  we  learn  from  John  that  Jesus  made 
a  whip  of  cords  and  used  it  on  the  animals  (and  perhaps  also  the 
sellers  and  moneychangers)  and  drove  them  out.  He  said 

Is  it  not  written,  "My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for 
all  nations"?  But  you  have  made  it  a  den  of  robbers.  (Mk.  11:17). 

What  do  we  learn  from  this  striking  event? 

1.  That  at  times  Jesus  was  ''not  so  gentle."  We  sometimes  sing, 
*'Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild*';  but  that  doesn't  apply  here.  This  is 
the  "not-so-gentle"  Jesus.  Indignation  arose  within  him  and  he  attacked 
this  sinful  system. 

Examine  Jesus'  life  closely  and  you  will  find  that  often  he  was 
^  angry.  Of  his  critics,  Mark  said:  "He  looked  around  at  them  in  anger" 
(Mk.  3:5).  He  said  of  Herod,  "Go  tell  that  fox  .  .  ."  (Lk.  13:32). 
He  called  the  Pharisees  "whitewashed  tombs"  (Mt.  23:27). 

Perhaps  we  need  to  examine  our  tolerant  attitudes  today.  Are  we 
indignant  enough  when  we  see  so  many  abuses  all  around  us — acts 
of  prejudice,  misuse  of  persons,  exploitation  of  the  poor,  eflForts  to 
shatter  ideals  and  a  thousand  other  mean,  despicable  acts. 

2.  That  he  did  not  regard  his  own  safety.  He  attacked  a  sinful 
system  although  he  was  well  aware  of  the  possibihty  of  the  priests' 
fighting  back  and  getting  him  crucified.  He  opposed  their  lucrative 
business  and  it  was  this  one  act  in  the  temple  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  thing  which  caused  his  death  on  the  cross.  (See  Mk.  11:18.) 

3.  Finally,  he  took  his  stand  against  the  secularization  of  the  sane- 
ttuiry.  The  temple  was  a  place  of  worship;  but  the  greedy  merchants 
and  priests  had  made  it  a  den  of  robbers.  We  need  the  house  of  wor- 
ship and  we  need  to  keep  it  holy  to  show  us  that  man  is  more  than  an 
animal  but  is  truly  a  child  of  God.  Then  there  is  "a  little  postern  gate" 
within  each  of  us — a  sanctuary — ^which  we  need  to  keep  sacred  and 
cultivate. 

With  the  increasing  secularization  of  life  today  and  the  increasing 
materiahsm,  may  God  help  us  to  keep  a  sacred  sanctuary  in  our  hearts 
where  we  worship  God — not  things,  not  man.  Perhaps  we  need  to 
pray: 

Come  into  our  hearts,   O  Christ;   let  the  whip   of  thy  wrath  lash 
against  us  so  that  we  may  be  cleansed  from  sin.  Amen,  ■  ■ 
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By  Johny  Meijer 
as  told  to  Pacheco  Pyle 


Johny  Meijer. 


It's  a  popular  pastime  to  gripe 
about  America,  but  I  can't  com- 
plain at  all  about  this  country — my 
country. 

I  came  here  when  I  was  seventeen 
years  old.  I  was  the  oldest  of  the 
nine  children  in  our  family,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  we  have  a  spon- 
sor in  the  United  States  before  we 
could  emigrate  from  Holland.  A 
Methodist  church  in  Monterey  Park, 
California,  not  only  undertook  to  pro- 
vide for  us  financially,  but  even 
turned  out  two  hundred  strong  to 
meet  us  when  we  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles!  They  had  found  a  job  for 
my  dad,  bought  us  a  car,  rented  a 
house  for  us  (paying  the  rent  three 
months  in  advance),  and  even 
furnished  the  house  and  stocked  it 


with  groceries!  I  remember  the  sur- 
prise of  opening  the  cupboard  and 
seeing  it  lined  with  canned  goods.  I 
was  especially  thrilled  at  several  cans 
of  peaches — these  cost  about  two 
guilders  (Dutch  dollars)  each  in 
Holland,  and  I  had  never  thought 
our  family  would  be  able  to  aflFord 
such  a  luxury! 

It  was  a  wonderful  beginning  in 
this  new  land,  and  one  of  the  best 
things  I  can  remember  happening  to 
me. 

I  was  born  in  Java,  and  my  earliest 
memories  are  of  a  Japanese  concen- 
tration camp  on  the  island  during 
World  War  II.  My  mother,  baby 
brother,  and  I  were  interned  there 
in  1943  when  I  was  two  years  old. 
Our  only  food  was   rice,   salt,   and 
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water  once  a  day,  and  the  living 
conditions  were  crowded  and  miser- 
able. 

At  the  time,  my  mother  didn't 
know  where  my  father  was  because 
he  had  been  made  a  prisoner  of  war 
while  serving  with  the  Dutch  Air 
Force.  We  learned  later  that  he  was 
taken  to  Japan  where  he  worked  in  a 
coal  mine. 

Soon  after  we  were  reunited  with 
my  father,  President  Sukarno  ordered 
all  Dutch  citizens  to  leave  Java.  We 
returned  to  Holland,  where  we  were 
forced  to  hve  in  another  sort  of  camp 
— this  one  for  mihtary  personnel.  By 
1951,  there  were  five  children  in  our 
family,  and  we  were  badly  crowded 
in  our  quarters.  Not  until  1954  could 
we  find  adequate  housing. 

Meantime,  my  mom  had  begun  to 
suffer  from  arthritis  aggravated  by 
cold  winters.  Sometimes  she  cried 
all  night.  We  just  couldn't  seem  to 
adjust  to  the  cold  climate  after  hav- 
ing hved  in  Java. 

In  1956  my  dad  discovered  that 
we  could  come  to  America — if 
everyone  of  the  eleven  members  of 
the  family  could  pass  health  ex- 
aminations and  if  we  could  find  an 
American  sponsor.  It  seemed  to  us 
almost  like  a  miracle  that  these  con- 
ditions were  met  and  we  found  our- 
selves in  this  country.  And  were  we 
delighted  that  the  climate  in  southern 
California  was  so  warm  and  pleasant 
— so  like  Java! 

I  loved  this  country  from  the  very 
first  day.  Everyone  in  our  family 
was  naturalized,  but  I  really  began 
to  feel  like  a  citizen  when  I  received 
my  draft  notice! 
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I  joined  the  Air  Force,  and  my 
first  weeks  of  mihtary  life  were  very 
lonely.  I  really  missed  my  folks  and 
the  friends  I  had  made  in  Cahfornia. 
Up  to  this  time,  I  had  attended 
church  off  and  on  all  my  life,  but 
I  had  never  needed  to  stop  and  think 
seriously  about  why  I  went  to 
church.  Now  that  I  was  away  from 
home,  I  began  to  realize  my  need  of 
a  personal  faith  in  God. 

I  was  in  electronics  training,  and 
my  studies  were  hard  for  me.  I  had 
learned  some  EngUsh  while  still  in 
Holland,  but  the  terminology  in  my 
electronics  courses  was  very  diffi- 
cult. 

There  were  times  I  became  really 
discouraged:  fike  when  the  instructor 
thought  I  wasn't  applying  myself  and 
tried  to  have  me  washed  out.  But 
my  buddies  knew  I  was  studying  all 
the  time;  and  they  got  together  and 
went  to  the  teacher  on  my  behalf.  I 
got  to  stay  in  the  course! 

Through  the  rigors  of  my  first 
year  with  the  Air  Force,  I  made  an 
important  personal  discovery:  I 
learned  that  with  Christ,  I  can  do 
whatever  needs  to  be  done.  I  learned 
the  joy  of  being  able  to  adjust  to  cir- 
cumstances, whether  they  were  good 
or  bad.  I  just  honestly  wish  everyone 
could  feel  the  way  I  do.  If  you  have 
Christ,  you  really  have  everything. 

Now  I  am  once  again  in  the  part 
of  the  world  where  I  began  my  life, 
for  the  Air  Force  has  sent  me  to  the 
Far  East.  I  really  don't  know  what 
the  future  holds  for  me;  but  as  long 
as  I  have  Christ,  I  can't  complain! 

■  ■ 

Would  you  tell  a  dirty  story  if  Jesus 
were   listening? — Nina    Willis    Walter. 


The  Postman  and  the  Olympic  Games 


One  of  the  most  incredible  sport  stories  ever  to  come  to  light  oc- 
cmred  at  the  Olympic  Games  of  1904.  Felix  Carvajal,  who  was  a 
postman  in  Havana,  Cuba,  heard  about  the  games  being  held  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  and  decided  that  he  was  going  to  win  the  marathon 
race  for  the  glory  of  his  country.  This  was  an  outstanding  patriotic 
gesture  on  the  part  of  Felix,  but  the  slight  mail  carrier  had  never  run  a 
competitive  race  nor  had  known  anything  about  the  art  of  foot  racing. 
The  marathon  was  a  grueling  event,  even  for  a  trained  athlete;  it 
covered  a  distance  of  26  miles  and  385  yards.  This  did  not  bother 
Felix;  all  he  dreamed  about  was  winning  the  race  for  his  beloved  Cuba. 

Another  fact  was  that  Cuba  had  no  intentions  of  financing  any 
athletes  for  the  games  that  year.  Again,  this  was  no  problem  for  Felix, 
he  had  a  plan.  Daily  he  would  show  up  at  the  big  square  in  Havana 
and  run  around  it  several  times  until  a  large  crowd  of  people  would 
gather.  He  then  would  go  among  them,  begging  for  money  to  help 
finance  his  trip  to  the  games.  He  did  this  often,  until  he  finally  col- 
lected enough  money  for  his  "dream"  trip. 

It  wasn't  till  late  that  summer  that  the  little  Cuban  was  sailing  for 
America  to  compete  in  the  big  race.  The  boat  docked  in  New  Orleans 
for  a  few  hours  and  this  event  almost  proved  fatal  for  this  spunky 
carrier.  While  visiting  the  colorful  city  he  was  spotted  by  gamblers 
and  induced  into  a  "friendly"  game  of  dice.  It  wasn't  long  before  he 
lost  every  cent  he  had. 

To  be  stranded  and  penniless  in  a  big  city  would  discourage  almost 
anyone;  but  not  Felix.  He  had  his  heart  set  on  entering  the  games,  so 
he  began  to  run  the  distance  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis — over  700 
miles! 

With  little  sleep  or  rest  and  eating  only  what  he  could  beg  along 
the  way,  the  Cuban  finally  reached  the  Olympic  Games  only  a  few 
hours  before  the  start  of  the  marathon  race. 

Under  a  hot  sun,  thirty  of  the  world's  greatest  runners  were  gathered 
for  the  race  and  included  was  an  inexperienced  little  Cuban.  When 
the  race  was  over  Fehx  had  brought  joy  to  his  land.  He  had  placed 
fourth,  after  running  over  700  miles  to  compete  in  a  26-mile  racel 
Faith  and  determination  had  been  his  only  help. — Mario  De  Marco 


Mo^ment  a^  liea{4.iif 


By  Winifred  Bell  Fletcher 


Essie  woke  suddenly  at  the  strident 
blare  of  the  alarm  and  sat  up 
in  bed.  A  warm  glow  suflFused  her. 
This  was  the  day.  Looking  cautiously 
at  Dud,  still  asleep  beside  her,  she 
sUd  her  stubby  feet  into  mules.  Then 
with  a  single  motion,  she  rose  and 
tossed  back  the  lanky  hair  straggling 
over  her  forehead.  Old  Mousey,  she 
thought,  staring  into  the  mirror.  Old 
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Mouse-hair  Essie,  with  pale,  butter- 
milk eyes. 

"But  just  wait!"  she  muttered 
fiercely.  "Today  you'll  be  changed. 
Today  you'll  be  glamorous!"  That^s 
what  the  man  at  the  TV  studio  had 
said.  Glamorous,  She,  Essie  Brand, 
the  plain  Smith  girl  whom  handsome 
Dudley  Brand  had  married,  nobody 
knew  why. 


Essie  wanted  her  husband  to  remember  her  as  a  glamor  girl 


"Don't  you  believe  me?"  the  man 
had  asked,  when  she  stood  speech- 
less at  the  news  that  she  had  been 
chosen  out  of  six  contestants,  as  the 
woman  with  the  most  urgent  reason 
for  wanting  to  be  made  beautiful. 

"It's  not  just  for  me  I  want  it," 
she'd  said,  "but  for  Dudley,  my  hus- 
band." Dear,  inarticulate  Dud,  whose 
dimming,  beauty  loving  eyes  would 
soon  see  only  darkness!  He,  of  all 
men,  to — she'd  choked  as  she  ex- 
plained to  the  studio  people. 

"Any  day  now,  the  doctor  says,  he 
may  go  completely  blind — the  kind 
of  blindness  that  can't  be  cured." 
Her  breath  had  caught.  "All  these 
ten  years  we've  been  married,  he's 
had  to  look  at  homely  old  me  across 
the  table!  If  only  once — "  Her  voice 
had  grown  wistful — "just  once,  he 
could  see  me  beautiful,  and  have  that 
to  remember!" 

And  now  her  wish  would  be 
granted.  She  was  going  to  surprise 
Dud.  "I'm  taking  the  bus  into  the 
city  tomorrow,"  she'd  told  him  last 
night,  "to  get  some  things  you  need." 
It  wasn't  a  lie — she  was  going  to  get 
him  things  he  needed — beauty  and 
memories,  and  courage  to  face  the 
long  dark  to  come. 

She'd  have  to  hurry.  The  bus  went 
by  the  house  at  eight.  There  were 
breakfast  and  his  lunch  to  prepare. 

She  heard  him  stirring  as  she  put 
the  coflFee  on  and  set  the  table  in  the 
little  alcove.  There  were  daflFodils 
on  it,  the  first  of  the  spring.  Yellow, 
the  color  of  sunshine  and  gladness 


and  hope.  Hope.  Her  heart  twisted. 
Dud,  sightless.  Dud,  with  his  love  of 
color,  with  his  fingers  that  could  put 
magic  on  canvas — Dud,  the  artist, 
must  soon  lay  down  his  brushes.  But 
maybe  those  fingers  could  be  taught 
to  feel  beauty  in  clay.  They'd  talked 
of  it  often. 

Now  he  was  coming,  her  big, 
gentle  husband,  with  the  gallant 
jokes  and  the  filming  brown  eyes 
that  peered  eagerly  at  the  flowers. 
"Daffydown-dillies!"  he  said.  "Lean 
your  chin  over  them,  honey.  Let's 
see  if  you  like  butter."  He  kissed 
her.  "I'll  say  you  do!" 

All  the  time  she  was  doing  the 
dishes  afterward  and  fixing  his  soup 
and  sandwiches  to  leave,  she  sang 
at  her  work.  "My  mother  bids  me 
bind  my  hair."  They'd  do  things  to 
her  mousey  hair,  they'd  make  those 
buttermilk  eyes  shine  so  he  wouldn't 
know  them.  They'd  sheathe  that 
dumpy  figure  in  silk  and  furs  like  a 
fine  lady.  The  dress  would  be  hers, 
they'd  said.  She  could  wear  it  home 
to  show  Dud.  She'd  stand  in  the 
door,  and  he'd  see  her.  She  could 
picture  that  moment.  He'd  look  up 
and  his  dear,  dimming  eyes  would 
go  wide  and  into  his  face  would 
come  The  Look  she  had  all  her  life 
yearned  to  see  in  her  husband's  eyes. 
"Essie,  you're  beautiful!"  he'd  say. 

But  she  mustn't  stand  mooning. 
It  was  almost  bus  time.  She  put 
on  her  hat  and  coat  with  trembKng 
fingers — the    coat    she   had    bought 
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to  make  her  look  taller.  But  it  hadn't. 
She  had  only  looked  dumpier.  Even 
the  blue  hat  hadn't  helped  those 
buttermilk  eyes — just  made  them 
seemed  washed  out.  In  a  flare  of 
frustration  she  flung  the  hat  off. 
She'd  go  bareheaded. 

"Good-bye,  Dud!"  She  ran  across 
the  room  to  kiss  him. 

"Goodbye,  Essie." 

Through  the  window,  she  saw  the 
bus  coming  down  the  street.  "I  must 
run!"  She  opened  the  door  and  the 
sunlight  flooded  in. 

Dudley  called,  "Wait,  Essie!" 

She  halted.  "What?" 

"Stand  still  a  minute — just  like 
that.  Hold  it!" 

"I'll  be  late." 

"Please!" 

Something  in  his  voice  arrested 
her.  For  an  infinitesimal  moment  in 
time  she  stood  there.  Then,  "Dud,  I 
must  go.  I'll  miss  it!" 

The  bus  lumbered  past. 

She  ran  down  the  steps,  waving 
frantically.  "Wait,  waitr 

The  bus  slowed  to  a  stop  and  she 
climbed  on  breathlessly. 

All  the  way  to  the  city  little  chills 
went  up  and  down  her  spine.  It 
couldn't  be  true.  What  could  they 
do?  How  could  anyone  make  her 
plain,  ordinary,  undistinguished  face 
beautiful?  Suddenly  doubt  over- 
whelmed her.  Youre  silly,  Essie 
Brand.  You'd  better  get  off  and  go 
home. 

The  bus  stopped  to  take  on  pas- 
sengers. She  rose  blindly  and  started 
for  the  door.  People  got  in  her  way. 
Then  the  bus  went  on  a^d  she  sank 
back  into  her  seat.  You've  got  to 
believe,  she  told  herself.  You've  got 
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to  take  the  chance — for  Dud's  sake. 

Excitement  made  her  even  paler 
than  usual  as  she  entered  the  impos- 
ing entrance  of  the  studio. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Brand. 
You're  here  bright  and  early.  That's 
fine."  They  took  her  into  a  room 
with  rose  colored  lights  and  silver 
urns  and  heady,  unknown  frag- 
rances. There  were  booths  with  white 
screens,  a  great  pink  tile  table,  gleam- 
ing mirrors.  Awesome  machines 
hummed  and  sang.  White-coated  at- 
tendants showed  her  to  a  quiet,  gray 
velvet  alcove  where  a  chic,  silver- 
haired  woman  studied  her,  while  a 
nimble,  dark  assistant  took  measure- 
ments. 

"Accent,"  murmured  the  lady. 
"That's  it.  Sparkle  we  must  have, 
and  the  long,  lean  line." 

Then  Essie  was  enveloped  in  a 
dream.  Vibrant  fingers  smoothed 
heavenly  unguents  onto  her  throat. 
Lotions  stung  her  face.  The  mousey 
hair  was  smothered  in  fragrant  foam. 
Scissors  clicked — a  soft  blindfold  of 
gauze  covered  her  eyes,  holding  cool, 
wet  pads  in  place.  She  relaxed  bliss- 
fully. 

Later,  the  miracle  of  dress  began, 
with  the  bandage  still  on.  She  felt 
tightened,  recast,  glowing,  from  head 
to  toe.  Confining  sheathes  molded 
her.  Silken  garments,  rustling  myste- 
riously, slid  over  her  head.  A  hand 
patted  her  hair  into  place.  Then  the 
bandage  was  flicked  away. 

A  shining  vision  in  softest  hya- 
cinth blue  stood  between  her 
and  the  great  mirror. 

"I  can't  see  myself  in  the  glass," 
Essie  whispered.  "She's  blocking  the 
way." 


The  chic,  silver-coifed  lady 
laughed  softly.  "But  that  is  you,  my 
dear." 

She  must  be  joking.  "That — me?" 
The  mousey  hair  was  a  sleek  cap  of 
pale  amber — the  buttermilk  eyes, 
through  golden  tipped  lashes,  re- 
flected the  hyacinth  blue  of  the  dress. 
The  dumpy  figure  was  gone.  Surely 
that  svelte  form  was  not  Essie 
Brand!  Joy  burst  in  her  throat. 

"You'd  better  go,"  the  silver  lady 
reminded.  "They're  waiting  in  the 
studio." 

They  crowned  her  with  a  sparkling 
diadem,  they  put  a  sheaf  of  roses  in 
her  arms,  they  told  her  to  bow.  They 
made  speeches — the  television  audi- 
ence clapped.  It  was  all  a  blur.  She 
wanted  only  one  thing — to  get  home 
— to  show  Dud. 

They  sent  her  there  in  a  gleaming 
studio  car.  She  almost  tripped  over 
the  hyacinth  gown  as  she  mounted 
the  steps.  She  made  herself  pause 
on  the  threshold — take  a  long  breath 
and  draw  herself  up,  as  they'd  told 
her.  Then  slowly  she  opened  the  door 
and  posed,  waiting  for  The  Look  to 
dawn  in  Dud's  eyes. 

He  was  sitting  by  the  table  and 
looked  up  when  she  stammered, 
"I'm — I'm  back,  Dud."  He  made  no 
comment.  "Hello,"  was  all  he  said. 

She  waited,  hurt  and  puzzled. 

He  half  rose  then,  stumbled  for- 
ward and  groped.  "I  can't  see,  Es- 
sie. Where  are  you?" 

"Oh,  Dud!"  She  went  to  him,  her 
bright  dream  shattered.  She  held  his 
head  close  against  the  hyacinth  dress. 
Deep  inside  herself  she  wept.  Oh, 
Dud!  I  wanted  you  to  see  me  when 
I  was  beautiful.  I  wanted  it  so  much! 
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He  spoke  again,  his  artist's  fingers  have  that  picture  to  remember — you 

caressing  her  hair.  "It's  come,  Essie.  in  the  doorway,  with  the  sun  on  you. 

We've  got  to  face  it.  I  wanted  to  say  You're  so  beautiful,   Essie!  You  al- 

it  when  you  were  leaving.  I'll  always  ways  have  been!"  ■  ■ 


16  GOLDEN  RULES 

for  a  happy,  divorceless  marriage 

1.  Determine  to  make  your  marriage  successful. 

2.  Make  it  a  cooperative  and  enriching  partnership. 

3.  Be  sure  your  actions  justify  your  faith  in  each  other. 

4.  Don't  insist  that  you  are  always  right. 

5.  Respect  each  other's  interests  and  opinions. 

6.  On  nonmoral  diflFerences  be  willing  to  compromise. 

7.  Avoid  sarcasm,  nagging,  and  fault-finding. 

8.  Avoid  living  with  in-laws,  if  at  all  possible. 

9.  Be  persuasive  rather  than  dictatorial. 

10.  Use  your  biological  role  as  a  means  of  enriching  life. 

11.  When  your  spouse  gets  angry,  don't  respond  in  kind. 

12.  Take  occasional  vacations  from  each  other. 

13.  Keep  the  family  budget  balanced. 

14.  Appreciate  small  kindnesses  as  well  as  great. 

15.  Don't  demand  constant  expressions  of  affection. 

16.  Make  religion  a  vital  and  practical  part  of  life. 

—HAROLD  GARNET  BLACK 


HE'S  A  TYPICAL  WRITER 

Smith  and  Jones  were  discussing  their  families. 

"How  is  your  son,  Jim,  doing  at  college?"  queried  Smith  suddenly. 

"Okay,"  replied  Jones.  "He  recently  completed   a  course  in  journalism." 

**You  don't  say!"  exclaimed  Smith.  "Does  he  write  for  money?" 

**Yes,"  was  the  quick  reply.  "I  get  a  request  from  him  at  least  once  a 

week." — F.  G.  Kernan. 
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When  a  Fellow  Needs  a  Friend 


By  Carl  W.  McGeehon 


A  young  boy  was  admiring  his 
pastor's  new  car.  The  pastor 
explained  that  he  had  not  bought  the 
car  himself,  but  that  it  was  a  gift. 
He  had  a  brother  in  Texas  who 
owned  an  oil  well,  and  he  had  given 
the  pastor  the  new  car. 

The  lad  began,  "My,  I  wish  I 
had  .  .  ."  and  then  paused  momen- 
tarily and  started  again,  "I  wish  I 
could  he  a  brother  like  that." 

Several  years  ago  a  book  appeared 
under  the  title,  How  to  Win  Friends 
and  Influence  People.  It  remained 
on  the  best-seller  list  a  long  time. 
Evidently  many  people  were  anxious 
to  learn  how  to  make  friends. 

Someone  could  do  us  a  great  serv- 
ice by  writing  a  book  on  how  to  be 
SL  friend.  There  are  many  people 
who  need  friendship.  Our  concern 
is  how  to  go  about  oflFering  our 
friendship  t®  them. 

Among  our  present  acquaintances 
how  many  would  you  say  are  dis- 


turbed about  perplexing  problems? 
Some  are  coping  with  personality 
conflicts  with  fellow-workers,  failure 
to  measure  up  to  the  expectations 
of  others,  disappointment  over  lack 
of  promotions  and  recognition,  lone- 
liness, as  well  as  all  sorts  of  frustra- 
tions. 

Still  others  among  those  you  know 
may  be  faced  wdth  serious  marital 
situations,  failure,  shattered  dreams, 
excessive  debts,  or  even  the  loss  of 
loved  ones. 

Among  your  acquaintances,  for 
every  one  who  you  know  is  dealing 
with  a  trying  situation,  you  may  be 
sure  there  are  two — and  there  may 
be  ten — ^who  are  carrying  a  burden 
you  do  not  know  about.  As  we  get 
to  know  people  well  we  find  there 
are  few  who  do  not  have  problems 
which  try  their  souls.  A  cheerful 
smile  or  a  'Tiappy-go-lucky"  air  gives 
no  assurance  that  a  man  is  free  from 
despair. 


Chaplain    McGeehon    is   at   Headquarters,    PACSCTY    BGN,    APO 
San  Francisco,  Calif.     96515 
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What  Do  We  Have  to  OflEer? 

The  point  is — there  are  people  all 
around  us  who  need  our  friendship. 
How  can  we  learn  to  recognize 
human  need  and  what  do  we  have 
to  offer  in  terms  of  friendship? 

Fii'st  of  all,  when  we  are  truly 
concerned  about  other  people  we 
become  sensitive  to  their  problems 
and  needs.  If  you  drive  up  to  a  gas 
station  and  perfunctorily  ask  to  have 
your  tank  filled,  the  attendant  will 
likely,  in  a  mechanical  manner,  pro- 
ceed to  fill  your  request.  Your  rela- 
tionship to  him  may  be  as  imper- 
sonal as  if  you  had  got  your  gas 
from  an  automatic  dispenser.  You 
were  a  customer,  he  was  the  at- 
tendant— no  real  inter-personal  rela- 
tionship existed  during  the  transac- 
tion. 

But  suppose  you  deal  with  this  in- 
dividual as  a  person,  not  a  thing. 
If  you  will  take  into  the  relationship 
a  certain  amount  of  personal  con- 
cern and  good  will,  you  can  predict 
his  reaction  toward  you.  This  touch 
of  friendship  causes  both  of  you  to 
become  persons  responding  to  each 
other  rather  than  things  reacting 
mechanically. 

It  is  in  such  relationships  that 
one  has  the  opportunity  to  become 
sensitive  to  the  needs  and  problems 
of  others.  In  the  kind  of  a  society 
in  which  we  live  many  of  our  con- 
tacts must  of  necessity  be  impersonal. 
With  people  lined  up  behind  us 
there  is  not  much  opportunity  even 
for  small  talk  at  the  theater  ticket 
oflBce  or  the  supermarket  checkout 
counter.  If  we  are  honest  with  our- 
selves, however,  most  of  us  will  ad- 
mit we  fall  short  dealing  with  people 
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as  persons.  Who  of  us  has  not  been 
surprised  when  we  have  shown  in- 
terest, even  in  a  stranger,  to  meet  a 
response  of  appreciation  aad  good 
will  which  dehghts  us. 

Expressing  Friendship 

What  can  we  do  to  be  helpful  to 
those  we  sense  stand  in  need  of  our 
friendship? 

First,  we  should  deal  with  those 
we  meet  with  good  will  and  concern. 
In  so  doing  we  become  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  those  with  whom  we 
deal. 

The  wrong  thing  to  do  is  to  use 
*Tbull-in-the-china-shop"  or  "buU-by- 
the-horns"  approach.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  a  frontal  attack,  asking  a  per- 
son what  is  bugging  him,  will  alien- 
ate and  destroy  any  chance  of 
being  helpful. 

Put  yourself  in  the  other  fellow's 
place.  Suppose  you  were  lonely,  dis- 
couraged, and  at  sixes  and  sevens 
with  the  world.  How  would  you  re- 
act to  hearty  direct  questioning?  You 
would  feel,  of  course,  that  this  per- 
son was  nosy,  and  should  mind  his 
own  business.  Besides,  you  would  be 
a  little  disconcerted  because  your 
inner  feelings  were  so  obvious.  No 
matter  how  much  you  needed  to  talk 
to  someone  about  your  situation  this 
would  shut  you  up  as  tight  as  a 
clam. 

Unless  we  are  especially  close 
friends  the  least  helpful  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  make  a  frontal  attack. 
The  better  approach  is  a  warm, 
friendly,  concern  for  the  other  person 
as  a  person  which  respects  his  dig- 
nity and  privacy.  Genuine  good  will, 
and  a  waiting,  sympathetic,  under- 


standing  attitude  promises  to  be  the 
better  approach. 

Those  Who  "Stand  By" 

One  scene  in  Scripture  portrays 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus  "standing 
by"  in  the  most  tragic  hour  of  his 
life.  "There  was  standing  by  the  cross 
of  Jesus  his  mother."  Just  being  there 
was  enough.  How  often  "standing 
by"  is  all  we  can  do  but  in  a  strange 
way  that  is  exactly  what  is  needed 
most. 

I  recall  a  situation  in  which  a 
family  had  received  word  of  the 
death  of  their  son.  Some  of  their 
friends  reasoned  they  would  not 
want  to  be  disturbed,  so  they  did  not 
call.  Others,  with  a  surer  sense  of 
propriety  went  to  the  home  imme- 
diately. They  had  nothing  to  offer 
except  friendship,  but  that  was  a 
helpful  ministry. 

Recently  I  was  with  a  family 
where  death  had  taken  place  and 
was  able  to  view  the  situation  ob- 
jectively. What  did  those  who  came 
to  offer  sympathy  say?  Nothing  that 
was  particularly  helpful.  No  pro- 
found insights  into  life  were  offered. 
In  fact  most  of  those  who  attempted 
to  do  so  sounded  a  bit  trite  and 
superficial.  That  friends  were  there, 
it  seemed  to  me,  was  the  important 
and  helpful  fact. 

The  point  is,  what  we  say  to  the 
fellow  who  needs  a  friend,  will  prob- 
ably not  be  important.  It  is  doubtful 
we  could  solve  in  a  moment  a  prob- 
lem which  he  has  been  worrying 
about  for  weeks.  What  is  important 
is  that  we  are  ready  to  listen  and 
discuss  his  concerns. 

Who,  among  your  friends,  would 


you  turn  to  if  you  were  faced  with 
a  perplexing  problem  or  disappoint- 
ment or  frustration?  What  kind  of  a 
person  would  you  choose  to  talk  to? 
Not  the  wise-cracker,  the  "know-it- 
all,"  the  "hail-fellow-well-met"  or 
"hfe-of-the-party"  type.  These  people 
make  their  contribution  to  our  lives 
and  we  would  be  poorer  without 
them.  When  trouble  comes,  however, 
we  look  to  those  who  have  other 
qualities — ^basic  goodness,  character, 
integrity,  and  trustworthiness. 

If  this  is  the  kind  of  a  person  we 
would  look  for  in  our  time  of  trouble, 
it  follows  that  these  are  the  quali- 
ties which  may  enable  us  to  help 
others  in  similar  need. 

The  ministry  of  friendship  requires 
no  professional  training.  You  cannot 
take  a  course  on  how  to  be  a  friend. 
You  can  only  show  yourself  friendly. 
What  we  have  been  talking  about 
here  is  really  Christian  love.  Con- 
cern, care,  good  will — these  are  other 
words  describing  human  relation- 
ships, but  they  mean  basically,  to 
love  in  the  sense  Jesus  meant  when 
he  said  "You  shall  love  your  neigh- 
bor as  yourself." 

"Love  your  neighbor"  has  no 
better  realization  than  to  be  a  friend 
to  one  in  need.  ■  ■ 

COSTLY  LESSON 

Though  time  can  always  teach  u»— 
Each  day  we  live  and  learn — 
We  still  must  pray  for  msight^ 
More  power  to  discern. 

How  painfully  our  wisdom 
Is  gleaned  throughout  the  years; 
How  costly  are  the  lessons 
That   must   be   learned    with   tears! 
— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 
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PROFILES  IN  CHRISTIAN  COMMITMENT- 


JAMES  MATTHEWS  HOOVER 


By  W.  J.  Smart 


Hi!  I'm  Jim  Hoover  of  Borneo!" 
was  his  usual  genial  American 
way  of  introducing  himself,  and  his 
six  feet  of  healthy,  vibrant,  smiling 
humanity  never  failed  to  captivate. 
Originally,  he  had  planned  a  very 
different  career  from  the  one  which 
earned  him  the  title  of  Jim  Hoover 
of  Borneo.  Originally,  he  meant  to  be 
a  teacher,  and  he  had  become  the 
Principal  of  a  Boys'  Grammar 
School  in  America  at  an  unusually 
early  age.  Then  at  twenty-six  he  was 
attracted  by  an  appeal  he  saw  in  a 
missionary  magazine.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  twelve  young  men  were 
needed  at  once  to  do  a  very  diflBcult 
and  strenuous  work  in  India  on 
small  pay;  and  any  young  man  with 
robust  health,  good  education  and 
sincere  Christian  experience  might 
apply.  Jim  offered  himself  and  was 
accepted.  But  instead  of  being  sent 
to  India,  he  was  switched  by  the  se- 
lection committee  to  Penang  Boys' 
School  in  Malaya.  He  had  been  in 
Penang  about  a  year  when  he  was 
moved  by  another  appeal,  this  time 
for   a  young  missionary  to   help   a 
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desperately  needy  colony  of  Chinese 
refugees  who  had  settled  in  Sarawak 
in  Northwest  Borneo. 

He  set  sail  for  Borneo,  as  excited 
as  a  boy  and  as  rapturous  as  a  saint, 
in  February  1903  under  a  beautiful 
sky  and  on  a  treacherous  sea.  "The 
sea  misbehaved  itself,"  he  says,  '*but 
it  always  does  when  I'm  on  it.  I  mis- 
behaved myself,  too,  but  it  was  the 
sea's  fault,  not  mine."  The  ship's 
captain  told  him  in  lurid  language 
many  times  during  the  voyage  that 
he  was  a  fool  to  be  going  to  such  "a 
God-forsaken  place.  If  you're  not 
dead  in  less  than  a  month,  youll 
wish  you  were  dead."  Transferring 
to  a  smaller  boat,  he  called  on  the 
Government  officials  at  Kutching, 
then  over  into  the  River  Rejang,  the 
waterway  to  Sibu.  It  was  lined  with 
jungle  land  with,  here  and  there, 
the  longhouses  of  the  Dyaks.  The 
trip  from  Kutching  to  Sibu  lasted 
about  two  days. 

The  year  before  Jim  came  to  Sibu 
was  a  disastrous  one  for  the  Chinese 
colonists.  Over  half  of  them  died  of 
sickness     and     malnutrition.     Their 


In  the  series  of  biographical  studies  of  persons  of  achieve- 
ment— Jim  Hoover  of  Borneo 


crops  failed.  The  Rajah  had  given 
them  generous  aid  to  help  them  get 
established,  and  he  made  further 
grants  in  these  calamities,  but  with 
one  out  of  every  two  dying,  con- 
tinual hunger,  the  ravages  of  the 
epidemic,  people  needed  someone  to 
tell  them  how  to  stop  the  spread 
of  sickness,  how  to  adapt  tliemselves 
to  the  conditions  of  farming  in  Sara- 
wak, how  to  build  up  a  healthy  and 
flourishing  colony. 

Jim  set  himself  to  meet  all  these 
needs  from  the  very  start.  His  large 
waving  arms  and  broad  genial  smile 
(although  it  was  not  the  correct  way 
to  greet  Chinese  people)  as  he 
stepped  ashore  from  the  river  boat 
at  the  jetty  made  the  colonists  feel 
that  a  friend  had  come  among  them. 
Before  he  had  been  there  a  year,  he 
had  not  only  convinced  the  colonists 
that  if  they  co-operated  with  him 
they  would  soon  have  good  homes, 
productive  farms,  schools,  and 
churches,  but  he  won  the  confidence 
of  the  Rajah  who  officially  appointed 
him  a  government  official  with  the 
title  of  "Protector  of  the  Foochows." 
The  appointment  had  no  pay  at- 
tached to  it,  but  it  gave  Jim  high 
prestige  and  authority  in  all  matters 
affecting  Foochows  in  Sarawak. 

At  the  end  of  that  first  year  Jim 
felt  that  Sarawak  was  the  place 
where  God  wanted  him  to  be  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  so  he  went  off 
to  Penang,  where  he  had  previously 
taught  in  the  Boys'  School,  pro- 
posed   to    the    Principal's    daughter, 


married  her,  brought  her  back  to 
Sibu.  Their  home  was  a  hut,  built 
by  Jim,  where  he  had  Hved  as  a 
bachelor  and  held  school  on  week- 
days and  church  on  Sundays.  Now 
it  had  to  do  additional  service  as  a 
parsonage.  The  river  was  their  bath- 
room, and  river  water,  when  boiled, 
was  their  drinking  water. 

One  day  when  Jim  was  away, 
thirty  Dyaks  arrived  at  his  home, 
armed  with  spears  and  headknives 
and  carrying  heavy  shields,  and  in- 
formed Mrs.  Hoover  that  they  were 
on  their  way  to  quell  a  rebellion, 
and  wanted  some  tobacco.  She  said 
she  had  no  tobacco.  They  asked  for 
sweet  potatoes,  but  again  she  had 
to  say  that  she  had  no  sweet  pota- 
toes. Then  the  headman  announced 
that  they  had  come  to  sleep  in  her 
house  that  night.  Jim  was  a  power- 
fully built  man,  and  Mrs.  Hoover 
knew  he  would  be  back  before  long, 
but  even  he  was  no  match  for  thirty 
armed  Dyaks,  so  she  discreetly 
raised  no  objection. 

After  cooking  their  meal,  which 
consisted  of  rice  and  a  snake  cut 
into  pieces,  they  had  battle  practice 
in  the  hut,  throwing  knives  and 
lunging  with  spears  while  raising 
their  battle  whoop.  All  this  was  in 
full  swing  when  Jim  returned.  More 
and  more  Dyaks  worked  themselves 
into  a  frenzy  as  they  killed  imaginary 
foes,  and  Jim  and  his  wife  wondered 
how  long  it  would  last  and  how  it 
would  all  end.  Then  Mrs.  Hoover 
had  an  idea.  She  sat  down  at  a  small, 
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portable  organ  and  began  to  play. 
All  the  imaginary  fighting  ceased  at 
once  while  the  Dyaks  inspected  the 
"singing  box."  They  all  sat  on  the 
floor  to  hear  more  music;  soon  they 
were  lying  on  the  floor,  and  very 
soon  after  that  they  were  all  asleep. 
They  parked  themselves  on  the 
Hoovers  for  a  whole  week  before 
going  on  to  meet  their  foes,  and 
every  evening  they  had  their  battle 
practice  in  this  same  way,  conclud- 
ing with  music  and  slumber. 

During  the  next  ten  years  the 
Foochows  in  Sarawak  prospered. 
Crops  were  getting  bigger  and  better 
every  year.  A  sense  of  security  de- 
veloped; creature  comforts  began  to 
appear.  More  Foochow  immigrants 
arrived,  and  the  population  in- 
creased. Sibu  was  not  the  center  of 
a  number  of  sinrounding  villages. 
The  parsonage-school-church  which 
Jim  built  in  Sibu  became  the  model 
for  similar  school-churches  in  Sara- 
wak, and  the  British  Government 
made  a  financial  grant  for  every  child 
being  educated  in  them.  At  first  the 
schools  were  for  boys  only,  but  later 
Mrs.  Hoover  organized  classes  for 
girls,  with  a  Girls'  High  School  in 
Sibu  as  a  cential  establishment  for 
the  villages. 

Jim  introduced  machinery,  begin- 
ning at  the  simple  level  of  his  own 
push-bike,  the  first  ever  seen  in  those 
parts.  It  not  only  created  a  sensa- 
tion, but  quite  literally  ushered  in 
a  new  social  era.  For  by  the  time 
that  Jim  could  afford  to  import  a 
bicycle  for  himself  the  farmers  were 
well-off,  and  they  soon  saw  the  uses 
they  could  make  of  such  a  machine 
not  only  for  personal  transport  but 
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for  carrying  light  loads.  A  demand 
for  bicycles  arose,  and  the  new  store 
in  Sibu  did  a  brisk  trade.  And  this 
had  very  important  social  conse- 
quences. The  farmers  soon  found 
that  cycles  needed  better  roads,  so 
they  improved  their  roadways;  dien 
they  found  that  it  was  a  great  in- 
convenience having  to  dismount 
when  they  came  to  a  stream  to  carry 
their  cycles  over,  so  they  built 
bridges.  And  when  the  need  for 
better  roads  and  bridges  was  recog- 
nized, Jim  pointed  out  that  such 
schemes  which  would  benefit  every- 
one should  be  undertaken  by  people 
working  together.  They  were  com- 
munity projects  and  should  be  car- 
ried out  as  such.  For  the  first  time 
the  colonists  caught  the  vision  of 
co-operative  efforts  for  community 
improvements.  The  push-bike  thus 
produced  community  planning  and 
community-mindedness . 

Then  Jim  introduced  a  motor 
launch  on  the  river,  an  explosive 
little  craft  which  took  everyone  by 
surprise.  But  again  the  people  were 
quick  to  see  its  value  for  the  speedy 
transportation  of  produce  up  and 
down  the  river.  Jim  organized  a 
stock  company  to  purchase  launches 
and  establish  a  regular  service — ^both 
passenger  and  freight — between  the 
different  communities  now  scattered 
along  the  river  banks. 

Having  thus  completely  trans- 
formed road  and  river  traSic,  Jim 
now  built  a  new  rice  mill,  installed 
a  petrol  engine  to  do  the  huUing — 
a  heavy  work  previously  done  by 
Chinese  women — and  set  up  a  plant 
to  produce  electricity.  At  first  he  in- 
stalled electricity  in  his  church  only, 


but  when  everyone  saw  the  value 
of  it  he  invited  a  group  of  his  church 
members  to  organize  themselves  into 
an  Electric  Light  Stock  Company, 
and  take  over  the  plant  for  the  com- 
munity. He  also  organized  rubber 
plantations  and  works. 

It  was  because  Jim  Hoover  had 
stimulated  the  economic  advance- 
ment of  the  Foochows  in  Sarawak 
that  he  himself  was  now  able  to  sup- 
port twenty-three  missionaries,  each 
one  having  a  mission  station  with 
at  least  a  school  and  church  in  the 
surrounding  villages. 

The  Rajah  of  Sarawak  had  no 
doubts  about  the  great  work  he  was 
doing.  It  was  because  of  that  work 
that  Rajah  Brooke,  now  eighty-three 
years  of  age,  asked  him  to  consider 
the  establishment  of  another  river 
valley  colony  in  Baram,  at  the  north 
end  of  Sarawak.  At  the  Rajah's  sug- 
gestion, Jim  went  to  explore  the  pro- 
posed site.  After  a  long  winding  dan- 
gerous journey  down  the  River 
Bavary,  he  and  his  two  companions 
came  to  a  spot  from  which  the 
jungle  had  to  be  explored  on  foot. 
For  hours  they  slashed  at  under- 
brush with  their  parongs  to  cut  a 
way  in,  nearly  all  the  time  being 
knee  deep  in  water,  sometimes  waist 
deep,  falling  over  rattan,  getting 
tangled  in  vicious  thorns,  rarely  able 
to  stand  upright  because  of  over- 
hanging trees,  whilst  they  were  at- 
tacked by  clouds  of  mosquitoes,  the 
most  vicious  and  largest  mosquitoes 
Jim  had  ever  seen.  He  described 
that  journey  as  "the  frightfuUest  trip" 
he  ever  took  in  Borneo.  On  the  re- 
turn journey  he  collapsed  with  fever. 
As  soon  as  he  got  back  home  arrange- 


ments had  to  be  made  to  send  him 
to  America  for  a  year's  rest.  He  was 
ill  the  whole  year  but  he  insisted  on 
going  back  to  Sarawak  at  the  end  of 
it. 

Jim  thus  returned  from  America 
still  a  very  sick  man,  and,  although 
he  did  not  know  it  at  the  beginning, 
entered  upon  the  most  testing  year 
of  his  hfe. 

The  whole  town  of  Sibu  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Five  hundred  houses 
disappeared  in  three  hours,  leaving 
no  trace  of  their  former  existence 
save  their  concrete  doorsteps.  The 
whole  community  was  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  many  who,  in  recent 
years,  had  been  in  affluent  circum- 
stances now  had  to  live  in  shacks. 
The  fire  was  succeeded  by  a  cyclone 
which  did  widespread  damage,  in- 
cluding the  destruction  of  a  third  of 
the  mission's  rubber  plantations, 
upon  which  Jim  depended  to  support 
his  missionaries.  Then  came  a  third 
blow  to  Jim's  work — the  mission  fac- 
tories at  Bukit  Lan,  which  included 
a  rice  mill,  a  saw  mill  and  rubber 
works,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  just 
when  he  needed  extra  money  to  sus- 
tain his  missionary  activities. 

These  were  disastrous  blows  for 
everyone,  and  for  Jim  in  particular. 
Had  he  been  a  fit  man  he  might  have 
faced  them  with  his  usual  incom- 
parable resilience.  But  he  was  not  a 
fit  man,  and  for  three  months  his 
physical  condition  was  not  equal  to 
the  strain.  It  was  a  time  of  Geth- 
semane  for  him.  In  the  darkness  of 
that  hour  everything  seemed  to  be 
going  wrong.  He  was  bewildered, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  joy  seemed  to  die  out 
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of  his  soul.  His  face  lost  its  radiance; 
his  genial  smile  which  everyone  re- 
called whenever  they  thought  of 
him,  was  there  no  more. 

But  gradually  his  health  returned 
and  with  it  his  faith  and  power  to 
inspire  other  people  with  his  con- 
fidence and  vision.  Sibu  was  not 
finished,  he  declared,  even  if  it  were 
now  poor  and  strewed  only  with  the 
ashes  of  its  former  prosperity.  Sibu 
would  rise  again.  They  built  Sibu  out 
of  previous  failinre  by  hard  work,  he 
said,  and  they  could  and  would  do 
it  again.  Day  after  day  he  moved 
about  among  the  people  saying 
these  things.  The  old  hght  was  back 
in  his  eyes  again,  the  old  smile  on 
his  face,  and  once  more  he  inspired 
people  with  optimism  and  the  will 
to  work. 

Writing  to  a  friend  about  this  time 
he  says,  "Sibu  is  being  rebuilt.  The 
Government  is  furnishing  the  money 
to  rebuild  the  business  part — con- 
crete throughout,  sanitary,  vermin- 
and  fire-proof.  The  property  owners 
repay  the  Government  on  an  easy 
installment  plan,  so  the  fire  will  be  a 
blessing  to  future  generations."  ^ 

In  1934,  on  the  thirty-first  anni- 
versary of  his  coming  to  Sarawak, 
Jim  Hoover  drew  up  some  compara- 
tive figures  of  his  work.  When  he 
came,  Sibu  had  a  small  jetty  and  five 
hundred  dejected  people  living  in  a 
small  clearing  in  the  jungle;  now  it 
had  a  population  of  ten  thousand 
people  and  the  jungle  clearing  had 
grown  to  two  hundred  thousand 
acres.  When  he  came,  he  had  to 
build  himself  a  hut  to  serve  as  home. 


1  Taun  Hoover  of  Borneo,  page  165. 


church  and  school;  that  hut  was  his 
only  preaching  center  to  start;  now 
he  had  forty-six  churches  with  a 
total  membership  of  three  thousand 
plus  nine  hundred  adherents,  and 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  one 
day  school  with  which  he  began  had 
grown  into  thirty-eight  day  schools 
with  a  staflE  of  ninety-one  teachers. 
He  was  not  the  land  of  man  to  talk 
glibly  about  God's  call  and  the 
wonder  of  Divine  Guidance  and 
Grace,  but  he  knew  that  the  work 
he  had  seen  done  in  Sarawak — or 
at  least  that  part  of  it  in  which  he 
had  given  leadership — ^resulted  from 
obeying  God's  call  and  living  under 
God's  direction  and  in  His  strength. 

Jim  Hoover  seldom  talked  about 
his  love  for  Foochows,  but  no  one 
could  miss  it;  he  did  not  sentimental- 
ize about  them,  he  served  them. 

His  death  in  1935  was  sudden  and 
unexpected;  he  died  in  Kutching 
hospital  of  malignant  malaria. 

All  flags  in  Sarawak  were  flown 
at  half  mast  by  order  of  His  High- 
ness the  Rajah  on  Tuesday  the  12th 
of  February  as  a  token  of  respect  to 
him.  The  Rajah  also  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Hoover  in  which  he  said: 
"Mr.  Hoover  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  figures  in  Sarawak, 
and  the  memory  of  him  and  all  the 
good  work  he  has  done  in  Sibu  and 
elsewhere  wfll  remain  in  the  hearts 
of  us  all  here  in  Sarawak  for  ever." 

The  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Sara- 
wak Government  said  of  him:  "His 
was  a  practical  Christianity,  which 
set  itself  to  secure  the  happiness  of 
his  flock  by  combining  spiritual  ideals 
with  physical  welfare." 
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Sibu  today,  fewer  than  sixty  years 
after  Jim  Hoover  first  stepped  on  to 
its  primitive  jetty  in  the  midst  of 
dense  jungle,  is  the  largest  city  in 
SarawaJc  except  Kutching,  the  cap- 
ital. 

A  very  old  man  with  a  white  beard 
called  at  Jim's  home  after  his  death 
and  told  Mrs.  Hoover  that  he  was 
one  of  the  original  Foochow  refugees 
who  had  welcomed  Jim  when  he 
came  to  Sibu.  'Which  is  Mr.  Hoover's 
usual  chair?"  he  asked.  Mrs.  Hoover 
pointed  it  out.  And  then  he  went 
over  to  it,  knelt  before  it,  and  on 
behalf  of  all  the  Foochows  in  Sara- 
wak, he  thanked  God  for  the  inspira- 
tion, love,  example  and  self-sacrifice 
of  their  Protector.  ■  ■ 

NEWS  BIT 

Hunger  for  the  Scriptures  in 
Indonesia 

The  American  Bible  Society  re- 
ports hunger  for  the  Scriptures  in 
Indonesia.  The  Indonesian  Bible  So- 
ciety recently  opened  its  own  print- 
ing plant  in  Bogor.  A  24-lesson  cor- 
respondence course  on  the  Gospel  of 
John  conducted  by  one  of  the 
American  churches  was  advertised 
in  a  single  newspaper  ad.  This 
brought  an  avalanche  of  requests 
and  the  Bible  Society's  supply  of 
Gospels  of  John  was  exhausted  in 
three  months. 

Instead  of  using  a  pill  to  get  rid 
of  a  headache,  the  smart  girl  uses  a 
headache  to  get  rid  of  a  pill. — ^A.H. 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  9-13,  60,  U.S.  Army;  page  27, 
Religious  News  Service;  pages  28-30, 
American  Bible  Society;  page  61,  U.S. 

Navy. 


DECALOGUE  FOR  SERVICEMEN 

1.  Thou  shalt  honor  thy  country  and 
the  service  in  which  you  have  en- 
listed. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  use  foul  language. 

3.  Rememher  the  week-days,  to  keep 
them  holy. 

4.  Honor  thy  father  and  mother  with 
a  letter  regularly. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  gripe. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  be  a  gold-bricker. 

7.  Thou  shalt  love  and  honor  thy  wife 
— or  thy  future  wife. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  nor 
serve  the  bottle. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  buddy's 
job. 

10.  Thou  shalt  commit  thy  ways  unto 
the  Lord,  not  forgetting  the  faith 
of  thy  youth. 

—A.  J.  WARTES 


"Never  mind  Russia.  What's  Congress 
been  up  to?" 
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a    ^^laatctiel 


By  L.  C.  Lemons 


It  all  started  with  a  cigarette!"  was 
the  plaintive  cry  I  heard  from 
this  stranger  on  the  hospital  bed  next 
to  mine  in  a  semi-private  room. 

For  several  days  he  had  been  suf- 
fering intense  pain  which  no  amount 
of  medication  could  entirely  allevi- 
ate. Now  in  the  after-midnight 
hours  several  nurses  were  working 
over  him  trying  to  make  him  com- 
fortable. I  learned  that  for  five 
straight  days  a  needle  had  been  in 
his  arm  through  which  an  expensive 
medicine  was  being  injected.  All  the 
while  he  was  receiving  oxygen 
through  a  tube  in  his  nose.  Having 
to  be  there  and  listen  to  him  suffer 
was  a  disturbing  experience. 

His  pain-filled  words,  "It  all 
started  with  cigarettes,"  kept  haunt- 
ing me.  I  thought  of  the  more  than 
300   million   dollars    spent   annually 
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to  impress  people,  especially  young 
people,  with  the  'py"  of  smoking. 
My  mind  visualized  the  TV  and 
magazine  ads  which  picture  a 
healthy,  happy  young  man  and  a 
beautiful  young  lady  skipping  along 
lightly,  pausing  to  light  a  cigarette 
and  remark  how  wonderful  this  par- 
ticular brand  tastes.  But  of  course, 
the  ads  would  not  dare  show  the  de- 
layed, tragic,  and  deadly  painful  ef- 
fects of  smoking  or  few  would  buy 
their  product. 

Forty-six  thousand,  nine  hundred 
seventy-three  persons  died  of  lung 
cancer  in  the  United  States  in  1963 
— an  average  of  129  deaths  a  day. 
This  was  nineteen  times  as  many  as 
the  2,500  deaths  from  lung  cancer 
in  1930.  And  statistical  studies  indi- 
cate that  ten  times  as  many  smokers 
as  nonsmokers   die  of  lung  cancer. 


The  heavy  smoker  is  sixty-four  times 
I  more  likely  to  die  of  lung  cancer 
than  the  nonsmoker.  Yet  all  we  hear 
about  it  is  when  some  nationally 
known  personaUty  dies.  The  average 
"little  guy''  suffers  and  dies  in  com- 
parative obscurity  in  scenes  like  I 
had  witnessed  which  are  being  re- 
enacted  hourly  in  thousands  of  hos- 
pitals and  homes  all  over  the  land. 
That  is  what  the  cigarette  ads  do 
not  tell! 

We  view  with  alarm  the  fatalities 
from  automobiles  on  American  streets 
and  highways  which  in  1963  killed 
an  average  of  eighty-one  passengers 
and  an  additional  thirty-eight  pedes- 
trians each  day.  But  do  we  reahze 
that  the  combined  total  is  still  ten 
less  per  day  than  the  daily  deaths 
from  lung  cancer?  And  in  comparing 
these  figures  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  nearly  100  percent  of 
the  population  will  ride  in  a  car  or 
walk  across  a  street  during  the  year 
to  help  account  for  those  119  deaths 
per  day,  while  less  than  38  percent 
of  the  total  population  are  smokers. 

At  this  (March  19,  1966)  time 
total  U.S.  deaths  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam  are  2,639.  Limg  cancer 
kills  that  many  in  less  than  twenty- 
one  days. 

The  tobacco  companies  are  work- 
ing desperately  to  discover  new  gim- 
micks, invent  new  and  ''better" 
filters,  while  if  we  would  only  read 
"between  the  lines,"  each  effort  is 
an  admission  of  the  harmful  effects 
of  smoking.  Vested  interests  now  are 
spending  vast  sums  of  money  trying 
to  convince  the  public  that  air  pol- 
lution from  car  exhausts,  factories, 
chemical  plants,  and  the  like  are  the 


real  culprits — and  many  will  believe 
them.  But  whatever  they  come  up 
with  cannot  change  the  facts,  be- 
cause smokers  and  nonsmokers  ahke 
breathe  the  polluted  air,  but  only  the 
smokers  become  the  victims  of  cig- 
arettes ten  to  one  over  the  non- 
smokers. 

Later,  when  the  miracle  of  medi- 
cine and  expert  professional  care  had 
eased  his  pain,  Walt  told  me  his 
story.  He  had  lived  with  the  usual 
hacking  cough  common  to  smokers, 
but  the  first  real  warning  came  when 
his  vocal  chords  had  to  be  scraped 
in  an  attempt  to  ehminate  the  smoke- 
seared  effects.  At  that  time  his  doctor 
had  said  he  should  "let  up"  on  smok- 
ing, which  he  interpreted  to  mean 
"smoke  less."  But  when  he  returned 
for  a  check-up  the  doctor  made  it 
clear  he  had  meant  "stop  smoking." 

His  reluctance  to  give  up  such  a 
pleasurable  habit  brought  this  sharp 
warning  from  the  doctor.  "All  right, 
if  you  want  to  be  stubborn  about  it, 
go  ahead  and  smoke.  Or  you  can  put 
a  gun  to  your  head  and  pull  the 
trigger.  Either  one  will  accomplish 
the  same  results." 

"That  was  enough  for  me,"  said 
Walt.  "I  threw  my  cigarettes  in  the 
doctor's  waste  basket  and  haven't 
smoked  since." 

But  it  was  too  late!  A  malignancy 
already  was  at  work  in  one  lung, 
requiring  its  removal  a  year  ago. 
When  Walt  left  the  hospital  that  time 
it  was  with  the  high  hopes  that  he 
was  done  with  the  effects  of  smok- 
ing. But  it  was  not  that  easy.  Three 
times  since  then  he  has  been  back 
in  the  hospital  with  complications,  a 
part  of  which  I  was  witnessing.  The 
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"pleasures"  of  smoking  long  since 
have  been  stripped  of  their  disguise 
and  the  real  effects  are  being  pain- 
fully felt  in  the  life  of  this  man. 

"Walt,  when  and  why  did  you 
start  smoking?"  I  asked  him. 

"About  the  age  of  sixteen,"  he  re- 
phed.  "I  did  it  to  be  like  the  rest — 
you  know  'a  big  shot.'  That's  ridicu- 
lous! I  kept  on  smoking.  No  one  en- 
joyed it  more  than  I.  However, 
several  years  during  Lent  I  did  stop. 
I  realized  that  I  felt  better  and  my 
food  tasted  better.  But  when  some- 
one offered  me  a  cigarette  after 
Lent,  like  a  fool  I  would  take  it  and 
was  hooked  again.  It  is  really  just  a 
matter  of  nerves.  You  come  to  feel 
you  must  have  something  in  your 
hand  and  something  in  your  mouth. 
The  easiest  way  is  never  to  startl" 

"May  I  pass  on  your  testimony  as 
a  warning  to  others,  especially  young 
people?"  I  asked  Walt.  "If  it  will 
help  to  keep  even  one  person  from 
having  to  go  through  what  I  have 
it  will  be  worth  it,"  he  replied.  "I 
don't  hesitate  to  tell  people  who 
smoke,  *Look  at  me!  You  don't  enjoy 
smoking  any  more  than  I  did.  But  if 
you  want  to  be  stubborn,  go  ahead 
— Maybe  you'll  live  through  it, 
maybe  you  won't!" 

Even  after  I  had  returned  home, 
the  memories  of  his  intense  suffering 
seemed  like  a  nightmare.  I  looked 
up  a  January,  1964,  statement  of  the 
United  States  Surgeon  General  who 
had  definitely^  concluded:  "Cigarette 
smoking  is  causally  related  to  lung 
cancer  in  men.  .  .  .  The  data  for 
women,  though  less  extensive,  points 
in  the  same  direction."  The  report 
went  on  to  point  out  that  the  mor- 
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tality  rate  of  cigarette  smokers  over 
nonsmokers  is  particularly  high  for 
bronchitis  and  emphysema,  cancer 
of  the  larynx,  oral  cancer,  cancer  of 
the  esophagus,  and  peptic  ulcer. 
Smoking  cigarettes  was  also  cited 
as  a  factor  in  heart  and  circulatory 
diseases.  The  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety tells  us  the  "death  rates  for 
cancer  of  the  oral  cavity,  larynx, 
pharynx,  and  esophagus  are  five 
times  as  high  for  the  cigarette  smoker 
as  for  nonsmokers." 

While  I  searched  for  further  in- 
formation on  the  effects  of  smoking, 
other  alarming  facts  came  to  hght. 

1.  Cigarette  smokers  who  inhale 
retain  in  their  lungs  90  percent 
of  the  tar  and  other  substances 
contained  in  the  smoke.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  filters  can 
or  cannot  prevent  lung  cancer. 

2.  If  taken  in  a  single  dose, 
seventy  milligrams  of  nicotine, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all 
poisons,  is  sufficient  to  kill  an 
average  person.  For  some 
brands  known  to  contain  2.5 
milligrams  of  nicotine  per 
cigarette,  the  smoke  from 
twenty-eight  cigarettes  taken  at 
one  time  would  form  a  lethal 
dose.  But  when  smoked  over  a 
period  of  time,  fortunately  the 
healthy  body  is  able  gradually 
to  dispose  of  much  of  the 
poison. 

3.  Cigarette  smoke  contains  car- 
bon monoxide  gas.  This  is  the 
deadly  odorless  gas  foimd  in 
automobile  exhaust  fumes 
which  if  inhaled  direct  would 
kill  in  ninety  seconds! 

4.  The   linings   of   the   bronchial 
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tubes  of  most  heavy  cigarette 
smokers  who  died  of  causes 
other  than  cancer,  closely  re- 
sembles the  linings  of  persons 
who  died  of  lung  cancer.  Few, 
if  any  such  cells  are  found  in 
the  bronchial  tubes  of  non- 
smokers. 

5.  The  American  Public  Health 
Association  says  that  one  mil- 
lion of  today's  school  age  pupils 
are  expected  to  die  of  lung 
cancer  before  they  reach 
seventy! 

6.  Dr.  lAither  L.  Terry,  former 
U.S.  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  says  in  the  Fall 
1965  ACS  Cancer  News: 
"Studies  of  mortaUty  rates  of 
smokers  and  nonsmokers  indi- 
cate that  240,000  men  will  this 
year  die  prematurely  from  dis- 
eases associated  with  cigarette 
smoking.  A  reasonable  estimate 
of  excess  deaths  among  women, 
would  bring  the  overall  total 
to  300,000.  I  consider  this  total 
to  be  a  reasonable  estimate." 
(An  average  of  822  deaths  per 
day,  one  every  minute  and 
three  quarters.) 

It  all  started  with  cigarettes!  The 
supposed  pleasures  of  smoking  all 
seem  like  hollow  mockery  now  to 
Walt  who  has  endured  such  agoniz- 
ing pain  these  past  few  years.  And 
the  end  is  not  yet!  Right  now  he  still 
is  fighting  to  be  one  of  the  5  per- 
cent who  survive  lung  cancer.  In 
addition  to  his  own  suflFering,  one 
must  not  overlook  the  long  hours  of 
worry  and  anxiety  brought  to  his 
wife  and  loved  ones  by  what  he  con- 
sidered his  own  "personal  pleasure." 


No  one  is  an  island  unto  himself. 

What  are  the  symptoms  of  lung 
cancer?  A  persistent  cough,  shortness 
of  breath,  a  chronic  tired  feeling, 
blood  in  the  sputum,  a  lingering  in- 
fection of  the  lung  or  pain  in  the 
chest.  However,  by  the  time  these 
appear  the  disease  usually  has 
progressed  too  far  to  be  cured. 

But  is  it  necessary  for  each  of  us 
to  learn  life's  lessons  the  hard  and 
painful  way?  Not  if  we  heed  the 
warnings  coming  to  us  from  modem 
medical  research  and  the  counsel  of 
men  Hke  Walt  who  already  suflEered 
much.  "The  easiest  way  is  never  to 
start!"  ■  ■ 
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Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


Don't  worry.  40  percent  of  your  worries  are  about  the  irreparable 
past.  50  percent  are  about  the  unknown  future.  There  is  left  only  10 
percent  to  worry  about  in  the  present.  But  you  can  trust  God  for  Christ 
said:  "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid,  believe 
in  God." — Harold  Trinier  in  The  Canadian  Baptist. 

Be  not  simply  good,  but  good  for  something. — Thoreau. 

Instead  of  complaining  that  we  don't  have  everything  we  want,  we 
should  be  glad  we  don't  have  everything  we  deserve. — Brotherhood 
Journal. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us — to  keep  quiet  about  ourselves. — 
Arkansas  Methodist. 

The  greatest  honor,  and  even  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  a  parent, 
unless  he  is  destitute  of  the  feelings  of  a  parent,  are  derived  from  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  children. — Richard  Beard. 

The  decisive  war  is  to  become  fully  human,  which  means  to  become 
compassionate,  honest,  brave.  It  is  the  war  which  every  man  can  win 
who  wills  to  win  because  it  is  the  war  which  God  also  wills  us  to  win 
and  will  arm  us  to  win  if  only  we  will  accept  his  armor. — Frederick 
Buechner. 

We  are  citizens  of  heaven.  We  are  children  of  eternity.  We  are  to 
meet  every  experience  of  hfe  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  we  belong 
to  both  worlds — the  seen  and  the  unseen — with  Christ. — Baptist 
Messenger. 

It  is  a  great  heresy  to  say  that  God  has  withdrawn  from  working 
in  the  world  and  is  sitting  idly  by  in  heaven.  God  is  very  much  alive 
today. — Neely  Dixon  McCarter. 

All  criticism  is  destructive.  This  is  probably  why  we  all  have  such 
a  fear  of  the  judgment  of  men. — Paul  Tournier. 

The  greatest  threats  to  the  U.S.  are  not  communism,  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  or  space  ships  but  the  decline  in  religious  con- 
victions, moral  character,  and  family  life. — George  Romney. 
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BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Red  Cross  Raising  Additional  Funds 

Escalation  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
and  major  disasters  in  the  United 
States  have  imposed  serious  drain 
on  the  financial  resources  of  the 
American  Red  Gross,  making  it 
necessary  for  chapters  to  raise  an 
additional  minimum  sum  of  $9  mil- 
lion to  support  the  national  service 
activities.  Each  chapter  is  authorized 
to  use  its  best  judgment  as  to  how 
it  may  obtain  the  necessary  funds. — 
The  Red  Cross  Newsletter. 

Ecumenical  Worship  in  Iowa 

On  last  Easter  Sunday  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  members  of  the  St. 
John's  Eastern  Orthodox  Church 
joined  members  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  making  it  the  first  time  in 
this  city  that  the  Byzantine  Liturgy 
has  been  celebrated  in  a  Protestant 
church. 

American  Bible  Society 
Dedicates  New  Building 

*'God  is  not  dead,"  declared  Dr. 
Ralph  W.  Sockman,  addressing  more 
than  700  persons  attending  the  Palm 
Sunday  dedication  of  the  American 
Bible  Society's  new  12-story  Bible 
House  at  61st  St.,  and  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  He  afiirmed  that 
"America  cannot  be  explained  with- 
out the  Bible  nor  can  it  endure  with- 
out the  Bible." 

Church  Attendance  in  East  Germany 

"Church   attendance   in   the  East 


German  Democratic  RepubHc  seems 
comparable  to  what  I  have  found  in 
other  parts  of  Protestant  Europe," 
says  Dr.  Frederik  A.  Schiotz,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lutheran  World  Federa- 
tion, following  an  ofiicial  visit  to  the 
Federation's  member  churches  in 
that  zone.  "Everywhere  I  found  the 
lively  interest  characteristic  of  peo- 
ple whose  horizons  have  been  limited 
but  who  want  to  see  themselves  re- 
lated to  the  whole  Christian  church 
and  to  the  concerns  of  all  man- 
kind .  .  ." 

Fight  Against  Pornography 

James  J.  Clancy,  co-counsel  for 
Citizens  for  Decent  Literature,  and 
Ralph  Ginsburg — ^who  was  en  route 
to  jail  to  serve  five  years  on  ob- 
scenity charges  sparred  verbally  in 
Washington,  D.C.  in  front  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company's 
downtown  news  ofiice.  Ginsburg 
pleaded  for  sexual  honesty;  but 
Clancy  said:  "Obscenity  is  a  greater 
threat  to  a  community  than  murder. 
It  is  the  only  crime  that  attacks  a 
family,  which  operates  against  the 
moral  fibre  of  the  nation.  The  public 
prosecutors  are  the  nation's  censors, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  what  the  community  feels  is 
obscene  and  insuring  that  offenders 
are  punished." 

Alcoholics  Are  Sick 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Washington,    D.C.    has    held    that 
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Chaplain  Richard  R.  Tupy,  Jr.,  is 
being  coached  by  SP/5  William  R. 
Lucks  for  his  portrayal  of  Peter  during 
the  Protestant  evening  worship  service 
held  at  Munich  Sub-district  Chapel  of 
the  South  Bavaria  District. 


chronic  alcoholism  is  not  a  crime  in 
Washington,  D.C.  A  chronic  alco- 
holic is  a  sick  person  who  has  lost 
his  control  and  is  not  responsible  for 
his  public  acts,  the  Court  ruled.  A 
test  case  against  a  50-year-old  D.C. 
man  who  pleaded  guilty  to  drunken- 
ness was  heard  and  the  man  was 
promptly  committed  to  the  D.C. 
General  Hospital  for  30  days*  ob- 
servation. 

Need  for  Male  Nurses 

On  February  16,  1966,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  requested  that 
900  registered  professional  male 
nurses  be  delivered  to  the  Armed 
Forces  Examining  and  Entrance  Sta- 
tions. 

Missionaries  Must  Get  Out  of  Burma 

Under  an  edict  issued  in  March, 
1966,  by  the  government  of  General 
Ne  Win  of  Burma,  58  American 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries   have    had    to    leave    the 


country.  This  affected  23  American 
Baptists,  23  Roman  Catholics,  seven 
Seventh-day  Adventists  and  five 
Methodists.  This  marks  the  end  of 
an  era,  but  it  is  not  the  end  of  Chris- 
tian work  in  Biurma  for  there  are 
now  600,000  native  Christians.  The 
Rev.  Adoniram  Judson  and  his  wife 
Ann,  the  first  American  missionaries, 
arrived  in  Burma  more  than  150 
years  ago. 


Homicides  in  New  York  City 

The  Police  Department  of  New 
York  City  reports  that  there  were 
634  homicides  in  the  city  during 
1965.  In  a  majority  of  the  homicides 
the  victim  and  the  perpetrator  were 
acquainted.  For  example,  fifteen  hus- 
bands were  killed  by  their  wives; 
eighteen  wives  were  killed  by  their 
husbands;  eleven  sons  were  killed  by 
their  mothers;  thirteen  daughters 
were  killed  by  their  mothers;  five 
sons  were  killed  by  their  fathers; 
one  daughter  was  killed  by  her 
father;  one  son  and  one  daughter 
were  killed  by  both  parents.  .  .  . 
How  strange — in  the  home  where 
love  is  supposed  to  reign. 


New  Roman  Catholic  Instruction 
on  Mixed  Marriages 

Dr.  Willem  A.  Visser  't  Hooft, 
former  general  secretary  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  calls  the 
new  Roman  Catholic  instruction  on 
mixed  marriages  only  "a  slight  step 
forward."  He  went  on  to  say:  "The 
most  important  improvement  is  the 
provision  lifting  excommunication 
for  Roman  Catholics  married  outside 
their  church."  He  called  attention  to 
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the  failure  of  the  instruction  to  rec- 
ognize the  vaUdity  of  marriages  con- 
tracted outside  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Heroic  Gallantry  in  Vietnam 

Gene  Anders  of  Asheville,  N.C., 
sends  us  some  clippings  from  a  North 
Carolina  paper  and  an  Alabama 
paper  telling  of  the  bravery  tmder 
fire  of  Marine  StaflE  Sergeant  Harold 
L.  Shipp  of  Newport,  N.C.  Sergeant 
Shipp  serves  as  an  example  of  the 
tremendous  dedication  of  all  our  men 
in  Vietnam — God  bless  them. 
Some  quotes  from  the  clippings: 

Marine  StaflF  Sergeant  Harold 
L.  Shipp,  who  teaches  Bible 
classes  in  the  USO  between  battles 
against  the  Viet  Cong,  has  been 


awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for  gal- 
lantry in  action. 

Shipp  was  presented  the  Naval 
service's  fourth  highest  award.  The 
citation  read  in  part:  '^With  com- 
plete disregard  for  his  own  life, 
Sgt.  Shipp  volimteered  for  a  400- 
meter  dash  through  swollen,  slug- 
gish rice  paddies  to  help  evacuate 
his  wounded  comrades  .  .  ." 

Shipp  not  only  knows  his  men's 
physical  needs  but  he  also  recog- 
nizes their  spiritual  needs,  said 
a  friend.  He  is  a  witness  for  Christ 
and  has  held  church  services  with 
the  men  in  the  absence  of  a  chap- 
lain. 

Sgt.  Shipp  is  married  and  has 
four  children.  His  family  Uves  in 
Newport,  N.C. 


107  men  aboard  the  USS  Hancock  recently  became  DADS  to  Chinese,  Korean, 
Greek,  Vietnamese,  Japanese,  and  Filipino  children.  The  campaign  was  to 
"Let  Some  Child  Love  You  By  Making  One  Your  Own."  The  men  became 
foster  fathers  to  needy  children  by  contributing  $15  per  month,  and  each 
father  will  then  receive  a  letter  and  picture  from  his  child  each  month. 
Ship's  Chaplain  LCDR  David  W.  Plank  sponsored  the  adoption  program. 
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®tj^  Htnk  Qlal^n&ar 


AUGUST  is  the  eighth  month  in  our  calendar.  It  was  the  sixth  month 
in  the  Roman  calendar  and  called  Sextilis.   But  it  was   changed  to 

August  in  honor  of  Augustus   Caesar  who  won  several  victories   during 

this  month. 

For  many  people  August  is  vacation  month.  Recall  the  statement  of  the 

hospital  patient:   "I'm  here  in  the  hospital  paying  the  penalty  for  taking 

no  time  for  rest." 

Aug.  1-6.  National  Smile  Week.  Cultivate  a  natural,  friendly  smile. 

Aug.  3-7.  Old  Spanish  Days  in  Santa  Barbara  Fiesta.  To  perpetuate  tradi- 
tion of  music,  dance,  and  friendHness.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Aug.  4.  Coast  Guard  Day.  Founded  Aug.  4,  1790. 

Aug.  4-6.  Mountain  Dance  and  Folk  Festival.  Asheville,  N.C. 

Aug.  6-7.  Dahha  Show,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Aug.  8-26.  Institute  on  World  Affairs.  San  Diego  State  College.  San  Diego, 
CaHf. 

Aug.  8.  International  Character  Day.  Emphasis  on  good  character. 

Aug.  10.  Herbert  C.  Hoover's  birthday.  31st  Pres.  of  the  U.S.  B.  this  day 
in  1874. 

Aug.  10-13.  Western  Plains  Fair.  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Aug.  14.  Atlantic  Charter  Day.  Charter  signed  by  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
on  this  day,  1941. 

Aug.  14.  Victory  Day  or  V.J.  Day.  Commemorates  victory  over  Japan, 
Aug.  14,  1945.  (Rhode  Island) 

Aug.  18-26.  International  Society  for  Music  Education  7th  International 
Conference.  Delegates  from  45  countries  meet  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
discuss  the  role  of  music  in  education. 

Aug.  20.  Benjamin  Harrison's  birthday.  23rd  Pres.  of  the  U.S.  Born  this 
day  in  1838. 

Aug.  20-21.  Sun  Prairie  Sweet  Corn  Festival.  Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 

Aug.  21.  Admission  Day.  Hawaii  attained  statehood  in  1959. 

Aug.  21-Sept.  10.  Edinburgh  International  Festival. 

Aug.  22-27.  Colorado  State  Fair,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Aug.  23-27.  Little  League  Baseball  World  Series.  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Aug.  26-Sept.  5.  Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Aug.  27.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  birthday.  36th  Pres.  of  the  U.S.  Bom  this 
day  1908. 

LOOKING  AHEAD:  Sept.  4,  Labor  Sunday.  Sept.  5,  Labor  Day.  Sept.  25- 
Oct.  2,  Christian  Education  Week.  Nov.  20-26.  Share-Our-Substance  Week. 

LOOKING  BACKWARD:  900  years  ago-WilHam,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
tall,  portly,  and  39  years  old,  crossed  the  EngHsh  Channel  and  led  his 
troops  ashore  at  Pevensey,  England,  Sept.  28.  On  a  hill  at  Senlac  in 
Sussex,  on  October  28,  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings  took  place.  WiUiam 
marched  on  to  London  and  was  crowned  king  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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^c^u^4i<M.  ^elfr^ 


THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group  dis- 
cussion. Lay  leaders  will  also  find  the  material  helpful. 

1.  One  Day  to  Live  (pag^  5) 
Bible  Material:  Matthew  6:25-34 

Why  can't  you  Hve  yesterday  and  in  the  future?  What  did  Jesus 
mean  by  Matthew  6:34?  What  are  the  main  ingredients  of  happiness? 
How  important  is  self-discipline  to  your  life?  How  does  one  get  the 
most  out  of  today? 

2.  How  Can  I  Know  That  God  Is  Real?  (page  22) 
Bible  Material:  John  14:1-11 

Do  you  believe  that  God  exists?  If  so,  why?  How  does  proof  of 
God's  reality  differ  from  proof  of  a  chemical  formula  in  a  test  tube? 
How  does  God  reveal  himself?  Why  do  we  say  we  know  God  by  faith 
and  not  by  reason?  Are  there  some  facts  which  back  up  our  faith  in 
God? 

3.  Eight  Great  Days:   Sunday  and  Monday    (page  32) 
Bible  Material:  Mark  11:1-25 

Why  do  we  say  that  the  eight  great  days  of  Holy  Week  were  the 
greatest  days  in  history?  What  happened  on  Palm  Sunday?  What 
happened  on  Monday?  In  what  way  is  Jesus  Christ  the  king  of  our 
lives?  Why  did  Jesus  come  into  Jerusalem  riding  upon  a  donkey? 
Why  did  Jesus  cleanse  the  temple?  Why  did  he  condemn  the  barren 
fig  tree?  How  are  we  secularizing  the  church  today?  Is  a  change 
needed?  How  will  it  come? 

4.  When  a  Fellow  Needs  a  Friend  (page  45) 

Bible  Matenal:  1  Samuel  18:1-5;  Proverbs  17:17;  John  15:13-15 
If  you  were  writing  a  book  on  how  to  be  a  friend,  what  are  some  of 
the  things  you'd  say?  How  can  you  develop  a  few  close  friends  and 
a  lot  of  friends  not  so  close?  What  do  we  have  to  offer  to  others  who 
are  seeking  friends?  How  do  you  express  true  friendship?  What  is 
required  in  the  ministry  of  friendship? 
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liooJz6.  A^  ^ndendUf.  Vkmcf^ 


The  Story  of  Paul  by  James  Kallas.  Augsburg  Publishing  House,  426  S.  5th  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55415.  1966.  $1.50. 

This  book  gives  the  reader  a  broad  sweeping  view  of  the  life  of  Paul.  No 
person  in  history  has  done  more  to  set  a  standard  of  Christian  witness  than  this 
great  apostle;  and  a  study  of  his  life  is  an  enriching  experience. 

The  Restless  Church.  Edited  by  WiUiam  Kilboum.  Lippincott,  E.  Washington 
Sq.,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.  1966.  $1.95  (paperback). 

Wm.  Kilboum  has  brought  together  a  number  of  interesting  essays  as  a  sort 
of  reply  to  The  Comfortable  Pew  by  Pierre  Berton.  The  book  opens  with  a 
preface  by  Martin  E.  Marty  who  quotes  a  review  of  The  Comfortable  Pew 
by  THE  LINK.  However,  the  essays  (with  a  few  exceptions)  fail  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  real  criticisms  made  by  Berton.  Some  of  the  writers  are  "further 
out"  than  Berton  himself. 

The  best  reply  to  Berton,  in  this  reviewer's  estimate,  is  that  of  Eugene  Fair- 
weather  (pp.  65-71).  He  is  certainly  right  that  "nineteen  centuries  of  Christian 
history  present  us  with  a  quite  different  conception  of  faith  from  the  one  suggested 
by  Pierre  Berton." 

Writing  for  Publication  by  Donald  MacCampbell.  The  World  Publishing  Co., 
2231  W.  110th  St.,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio.  1966.  $4.00. 

The  title  of  this  book  doesn  t  quite  convey  what  it  is  about.  Actually,  it  is  more 
"a  state  of  the  writing  and  publishing  business"  than  anything  else.  The  siurvey 
is  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Uterary  agent  who  has  been  in  this 
business  a  long  time  and  knows  it  quite  well.  The  reader  will  not  learn  how  to 
write  so  much  as  what  to  write  about.  MacCampbell  is  pessimistic  about  fiction 
but  believes  the  outlook  for  non-fiction  is  rather  bright  indeed. 

Southerner  by  Charles  Longstreet  Weltner.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Washington 
Sq.,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.  1966.  $3.95. 

A  concerned  Southerner,  one  of  the  first  to  speak  out  against  "those  twisted 
and  tortured  minds"  that  carried  out  a  church  bombing  in  Alabama  in  1963 
which  took  the  lives  of  four  Negro  childem,  writes  of  Southern  history  and  the 
painful  evolution  of  his  own  attitudes.  As  congressman  from  Atlanta,  the  writer 
sets  forth  his  dream  of  a  day  when  all  Southerners  will  achieve  their  full  potential. 

God  Is  for  Real,  Man  by  Carl  F.  Burke.  Association  Press,  291  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10007.  1966.  $1.75   (paperback). 

An  effort  on  the  part  of  the  author,  a  jail  chaplain,  with  the  aid  of  his  "angels 
with  busted  halos,"  to  make  the  message  of  the  Bible  relevant  to  "far-out"  kids 
today.  One  wonders  how  well  he  has  succeeded. 
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SoUH^      iWr  (Continued  from  page  4) 


that  cause  drunkenness.  We  should  therefore  strive  harder  to  build  character 
and  responsibility  .  .  .  Reading  smut  is  likewise  not  the  thing  which  we  should 
attack.  Instead  we  must  learn  to  build  the  type  of  character,  in  oiurselves  and 
others,  which  will  not  allow  us  to  read  such  trash,   even  when  the  trash  is 
readily  available. 

We  must  therefore  learn  how  to  build  better  character.  This  is  the  root  of 
the  problem.  We  must  form  and  build  character  of  our  youth  by  stressing  good 
qualities  rather  than  negatively  stressing  bad  quahties.  .  .  . 

So,  let  us  not  fight  alcoholism  or  smut  or  crime  in  any  other  major  way. 
Our  best  method  is  to  fight  bad  character  development  by  teaching  good  charac- 
ter through  religion,  the  Bible,  and  all  other  methods  of  truth.  .  .  . 

— Sp  5  AZ (who  prefers  not  to  have  his  name  printed 

but  has  given  his  name  to  the  editor. ) 
(Now,  what  do  you  think?  Do  you  agree  with  Sp  5  AZ?  Does  AZ  discount  the 
power  and  vitality  of  evil?  Is  he  right  that  drunkenness,  or  reading  smut  do  not 
lead  to  crime?  Does  the  Bible  often  put  emphasis  on  "no"  and  "not"?  See  the  Ten 
Commandments — Exodus  20:1-17,  What  did  the  prophets  say?  And  Paul? — Eph. 
6:10-20?  Should  we  use  both  an  emphasis  on  avoiding  the  wrong  and  doing 
good?  Or  should  we  simply  teach  goodness?) 

Dr.  Buttrick's  Articles  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

Have  the  articles  written  by  Dr.  George  A.  Buttrick  (during  1965)  and 
published  in  THE  LINK  been  compiled  and  published  in  a  single  magazine  or 
booklet?  I  would  like  to  have  these  articles. 

— R.  Stewart  Smith,  Crawford  Street  Methodist  Church,  P.O.  Box  526,  Vicks- 
burg.  Miss. 
(Dr.  Buttrick  plans  to  put  these  articles  into  book  form.  We  have  not  received 
word  of  this  yet;  but  when  we  do  we  will  let  our  readers  know. — Editor.) 

Splendid  Magazine 

I  have  studied  with  pleasure  the  copies  of  THE  LINK  which  you  have  sent 
me.  It  is  a  splendid  magazine,  beautifully  written  and  edited. 
— Mrs.  Virginia  Stanley,  R.R.  #1,  Upland,  Ind. 

My  First  Copy 

I  picked  up  my  first  copy  of  THE  LINK  at  a  chapel  in  Nhatrang,  Vietnam,  and 
was  so  pleased  with  it  I  would  like  to  subscribe  to  it.  I  am  a  Public  Health 
Nurse  here  with  U.S.A.I.D.  helping  the  Vietnamese  population  learn  better  nursing 
care.  Enclosed  is  a  check  for  $2.50. 

— Elfrida  Nord,  USOM  Surgical  Team,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  APO  96240 

We  get  many  inquiries  about  our  cover  girls  asking  for  names,  addresses,  etc.  Sorry 
but  the  photographers  will  not  give  us  this  information. — EDITOR. 
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we  now  have  a  new  trade  agreement 
with  Russia.  We're  sending  them 
3,000  cars  from  Detroit  and  they're 
sending  us  20,000  parking  spaces 
from  Siberia. — General  Features. 


'}\^ 


"He  certainly  knows  how  to  dramatize 
a  point." 


When  a  man  says  that  he  has  a 
new  boss  you  don't  know  if  he  means 
he  has  changed  jobs  or  has  gotten 
married. — Anna  Herbert. 

"See  here.  Tommy,"  said  the 
teacher,  "you  musn't  say,  1  ain't  go- 
ing.' You  must  say,  'I  am  not  going; 
he  is  not  going;  they  are  not  going; 
we  are  not  going.' " 

"Say,"  said  Tommy,  "ain't  nobody 
going?" — Builders. 

There  is  a  rumor  going  around  that 


A  Missouri  man  used  to  spin  a 
tale  about  a  marvelous  lifelike  scare- 
crow. It  was  made  of  tin  and  not  only 
waved  its  arms  but  every  few 
minutes  emitted  a  loud  yell. 

"Did  it  scare  the  crows?"  he  was 
asked. 

"Skeer  the  crows!"  he  cried.  "I 
should  say  it  did.  Why,  gentlemen, 
that  contraption  skeered  the  crows  so 
bad  some  of  'em  fetched  back  com 
they  had  stolen  two  years  before." 
— Vance  Randolph  in  We  Always 
Lie  to  Strangers. 

First  little  boy:  "Don't  you  just 
hate  to  wear  glasses?" 

Second  little  boy:   "Nope.   I  like 

y  >y 

em. 
First  little  boy:  "How  come?" 
Second  little  boy:    "'Cause  they 
keep  girls  from  kissing  me  and  boys 
from  hitting  me." — R  ir  R  Magazine. 

Lady,  to  psychiatrist:  "My  hus- 
band thinks  he's  a  TV  set.  He  sits 
on  the  floor  and  delivers  commer- 
cials." 

Psychiatrist:  "How  boring!" 
Lady:   "Oh,   it  isn't  so  bad;   if  I 
don't  like  the  program,  I  twist  his 
ears  and  change  channels!" — Shelby 
Friedman  in  Quote. 

At  some  of  the  summer  cook-outs 
the  food  is  so  bad  you  feel  sorry  for 
the  ants. — Anna  Herbert. 
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